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AGRICULTURHE. 


Carriages and buggies are cheap and 
every farmer should possess good 
vehicles, 

To make the most of the feed con- 
sumed, horses should be given a little 
salt at least once a day in their food. 
Nature seems to have provided it asa 
promoter of good digestion. 

Saul Sly is a sharp trader; he usually 
gets the best of the best of the bargain ; 
he does this by misrepresenting things, 
His boy teila lies and Saul wonders 
where he learned how to tell it.— Ex. 

Oae of the best investments a farmer 
can make is to buy a chest of such 
tocls as are oftenest used. They are 
the means of making the boys handy 
and often save a trip to town in a busy 
time. 

If the plan of pasturing the meadows 
is followed, do not turn the stock in 
until the plants have had time to make 
& good, vigorous start to grow, and 
then be careful not to pasture down 
too close, 

A hired man who whistles is worth 
five dollars a month more than the one 
who doesn’t. The man who whistles 
is neither sad, sulky, nor morose, and 
43 & rule he does not swear at the cows 
and horses, 

Half a day for fishing and time along 
toward night to visit the ‘‘swimming 
hole” is not wasted on boys. They 
work better for such things and don’t 
want to get away from work at the 
first opportunity. 

The man who says the farmer does 
not deserve the best of everything 
Should go to Mexico, and the farmer 
who keeps and eats only those things 
he cannot sell would make a fitting 
companion for him, 

Fine clothes do not make a fine man 
&ny more than fine feathers make fine 
birds, but you will notice that the man 
who pays éttention to his personal ap- 
pearance is the one who is listened to 
With the most attention. 














Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
During the past four months we have 
traversed quite a considerable portion 
of the States of Alabama, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina and Tennes- 
see. We hava visited truck farmers, 
fruit growers, cotton planters and nur- 
serymen, stock raisers and even rice 
farmers in the above named States, 
and more especially that portion of 
them that might justly be termed 
“live,” ‘‘wide awake” and ‘‘progress 
ive;” men who, as agriculturists, have 
made for themselves a national and at 
the same time a very enviable reputa 
tion; as, for instance, G W. Truitt and 
J.C. Sim, of Troup county, Ga’; both 
of these gentlemen having harvested 
upwards of four bales of cotton from 
the single acre in a single season, and 
this not on a single acre, but on five 
acre patches; Capt. Z. J. Drake, of 
Marlboro county, 8. C., who harvested 
255 bushels of corn from the single 
acre in a single season; and many 
others too numerous to mention who 
have made themselves famous along 
their individual lines. 

We mention this to show that we 
have gained quite a large fund of valu 
abie practical information from our 
brother ‘‘planters” of the Sunny South. 

We have learned amongst other 
things that the Scuthern field pea, or 
cow pea, however good it may be asa 
‘nitrogen gatherer,” is by no means 
equal (a8 2 source of nitrogen, or as a 
means of furnishing a hungry plant 
with nitrogen in a quick-acting and 
readily available form) to any of the 
nitrogenous manures or fertilizera that 
are to be found on the ordinary farm 
or purchased in the market, and more 
especially is this the case with all light, 
loose, sandy eoils. We believe that we 
have been affected with the ‘“‘poa 
crazc” quite as badly as anyone else, 
in fact, we haven’t go’ over it yet, but 
we try very hard not to expect more of 
them than they are capable of accomp- 
lishing. 

Peas furnish neither potash nor phos- 
phoric acid; yet, because they extrac: 
from the surface soil, and pump up 
from the subsoil beneath considerable 
quantities of these manurial substances, 
they are often given credit for the fuli 
amount of both, as though they had 
enriched the soil to that extent, while 
the factis (if the vines are removed 
from the soil in the form of hay) that 
they have aciually impoverished the 
soil to that extent. Peas are greedy 
consumers of both potash and phos 
phoric acid, and these must be fur. 
nished to them in liberal quantities 
(aever less than 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash per acre, or its equivalent in 
kainit, while double that amount may 
be used with manifest advantage) if 
an actual increase in fertility is the ob 
ject in view in planting them. Peas at- 
tract their nitrogen from the atmo- 
sphere and store it up in the soil in the 
form of ‘‘organic” nitrogen, and al- 
though we are well satisfied in our 
own mind that we have, in times past, 
gained an increase of 10, 15 and 20 
bushels of corn per acre from a single 
crop of cow peas turned under, we are 
just as well satizfied that nitrogen ob 
tained from any other source (as nitrate 
of soda, cotton seed meal, crushed cot- 
ton seed, rotted cotton seed, stable ma 
nure, etc.,) will act quicker and give 
more satisfactory as well as more profit 
able results than if the cow pea vine 
had been turned uncer. We expect to 
make a liberal planting of peas every 
succeeding year; 1:t, as an economical 
feed crop for hogs vnd live stock of all 
kinds; 2d, to keep up a good supply of 
organic matter or ‘‘humus” in the soil; 
and 8rd, as asource of nitrogen, the 
comparative value beiog in our opin- 
ion in the order named. 

We paid a visit recently to the Ex 
periment Farm at Southern Pines, 
North Carolina, and we would advise 
agriculturisis everywhere, more espe- 
cially those of them engaged in raising 
either fruits or vegetables for market 
and who are located anywhere withia 
the bounds of the long leaf pine belt, 
and whose soil is light, loose, sandy 
and comparatively poor, to thoroughly 
familiariza themselves with its work 
ings and with what is being done there 
for their especial benefit. We took 
particular notice of the fact that nitro- 
gen is badly needed on this eoil, and 
that where nitrogen bad been applied 
in the form of nitrate of soda, the vari- 
ous crops responded in no uncertain 
manner. The same was equally true 


of potash in any and all of its forms, 
of phosphoric acid and of lime; but in 





source of nitrogen, the crop, no matter 
of what kind, was invariably and pos 
itively inferior. 

Theoriz3 over this as we may, the 
fact remains, that organic nitrogen is 
slower in its action, and decidededly 
less Satisfactory, as far as either imme. 
diate or final results are concerned, 
than are the more readily soluble and 
immediately available chemicals, as 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
etc. In the instance of the Experi- 
mental Farm at Southern Pines, we 
think the land is too fresh (humus be- 
ing already present in excess) hence 
already too open, loose, mellow and 
porous, which said ‘‘too loose and open” 
condition the pea vines would have a 
tendency to exaggerate. Possibly, as 
Prof, Massey and his very cfficient as 
sistant, Mr. Alexander Rhodes, are 
superintending the exserimente at that 
place, these gentlemen may be able to 
throw some light on this question. 
From the beneficial effecis of lime 
upon every plot to which it has been 
applied, including those plots where 
pea vines had deen tursed under, we 
cannot avoid the belief that our theory 
as briefly outlined above is correct, but 
if not, we are open to conviction, and 
abxious to be pué upon the right track 
G H. TURNER, 

Burgess, Miss. 
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HOW TO DESTROY MOLES. 





A subscriber asks how to destroy 
moles. We doubt very much the 
policy of killing moles. Fsom very 
careful investigation made, it has been 
proved that their food is almost whe!!ly 
insectivorous. They destroy in im. 
mense quantities the larva of some of 
the most destructive inecc’ pests, and 
are always found working where these 
pests abourd, We adnit that they do 
some damage by uprooting plants and 
causing them to wilt and die by tun 
neling under them, but we doubt much 
whether this damage amounts to ar- 
thing like the good they do by ridding 
the soil of the larval forms of insect 
life. They may be destroyed by set- 
ting steel traps in their runs, or by 
placing bisulphide of carbon in the 
rungs. Any strong smelling drug, such 
as assa‘oe ida, placed in the runs, will 
cause them to forsake the ground. In 
using bisulphide of carbon, be careful 
to have no lights around, as it is highly 
explosive.—Southern Pianter. 
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JULY ON THE FARM. 


The hot weather of mid summer is 
now upon us, and it behooves the 
thrifty farmer to ‘‘make hay while the 
sun shines.” Most of the upland hay 
crop is now harvested befora the 4thon 
many farms, the swales, river meadows 
and salt marshes being usually left tili 
the uplands have been harvested. The 
crop is better than the average on most 
farms in consequence of the abundant 
rains in May and June, and there will 
be no good reason for high prices or 
scarcity of fodder this year. 

After haying is over there ia often a 
comparatively leisure time on many 
farms; this is used to good advantage 
in clearing up waste land, and espe 
cially draining wet places and meadows. 
The springs and brooks are usually low 
at this season of the year, and for this 
reason itis easier to put in the drains 
than at any other time of year. 

The small fruit grower will be busy 
harvesting his currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and blackberries, and the 
wild berries cf the pastures will give 
employment to many children and wo. 
men. The harvesting of this wild fruit 
has assumed considerable importance 
in some of our hill towns, and more at- 
tention is being paid to the crop than 
formerly. 

The market gardener is now busy 
with harvesting his crops of early cab 
bage, lettuce, onions, beans, beets, 
summer squashes, etc., and clearing 
up the land for the late crops, such as 
late squashes, c2lery, late cabbage and 
cauliflower. 

In working the land at this time of 
year care must betaken in dry weather 
to prevent the rapid evaporation of the 
moiature from the surface of the land. 
The plow should be followed quickly 
by the roller to prevent this, 

In setting out plants, it is of course 
well to choose a time aftera rain if 
possible when the land is moist and the 
airdamp. But in case of continued 
dry, hot weather, plants may be still 
made to live by using proper care in 
handling them. The tops should be 
sheared off about.half their length, tae 
roots kept wet while planting, the 
earth around the roots well firmed after 





be had the plants should ba weil soaked 
for a few days after planting. 

Those who omitted planting a straw- 
berry bed in the spring can still secure 
@ crop for next year by setting the 
young runners this month or early in 
August. Of course the plants set thus 
late cannot be expected to run much; 
and it is therefore needful to set them 
about a foot apart and keep the run 
ners trimmed; this involves come work 
and for marketing fruit for profit will 
not pay so well as planting in the 
spring; but very large and handsome 
fruit ior exhibition or the table can be 
grown thus. 

The comparative leisure of this sea- 
son gives the farmer a good opportun- 
ity to take an outing and leara what 
other farmers are doing, and to meet 
people who earn their living in various 
other callings. 

The business of farming has experi 
enced in recent years quite as rapid 
changes as any other calling. The 
mowing and reaping machines, the 
horses rakes, sulky plows and numerous 
other improvements, together with the 
cheap and quick transportation of 
Southern and Western produce to our 
markets, has forced our farmers to 
abandon many old-fashioned crops and 
methods of working, and to adop! 
other and more profitable plans. An 
observing traveller can learn much by 
comparing the methods adopted by 
others in this rapid change.— Massa 
chusetts Plowman. 


HORTICULTURE 

An exchange says that apples may be 
kept two years by wrapping them in 
newspapers in such a way as to exclude 
the air. Tae newspaper, however, 
must be one on which the subscription 
is paid in full, or the dampness result 
ing from the ‘‘due” wil! cause the fruit 
to spoil. 
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Tillage, manure, care, are all import 
ant with an orchard. Aman cannot 
expect to recive paying crops if he 
does not work and labor and strive 
and plan forthe eams. Donot hesi- 
tate to give the orchard at least as 
much attention as you would a crop cf 
corn or potatoes. Not only is it wise 
to take care of what trees a farmer 
may have, but it will usually be profit 
able to set out new orchards.— Farmers’ 
Advocate. 
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APPLES AS MEDICINE, 





The German analysts say that the 
apple contains a larger per centage of 
phosphorus than any cther fruit or 
vegetable. This phosphorous is admir- 
ably adapted for renewing the essential 
nervous matter, lithicin, of the braia 
and spinal chord. Itis perhaps, for 
the same reason the old Scandinavian 
tradition represents the apple as the 
food of the gods, who, when they felt 
themselves growing feedle and infirm, 
resorted to this fruit for renewing their 
powers of mind and body. Also the 
acids of the apple are of signal service 
for men of eedentary habits, whose 
livers are sluggish in action, these 
acids serving to eliminate from the 
body noxious matters which, if re 
tained, make the brain heavy and dull, 
or bring about jaundice, skin eruptions 
and other allied troubles. Some such 
experienc? must have led to our cus- 
tom of taking apple sauce with roast 
pork, rich goose and like dishes. 

A good ripe, raw apple is one of the 
easiest of vegetable substances for the 
stomach to deal with, the whole pro- 
cess of its digestion being completed in 
eighty-five minutes. 

In the Hotel des Invalides of Paris 
an apple poultice is used commonly for 
inflamed eyes, the apple being roasted 
and its pu!p applied over the eyes with- 
out any intervening substance. Long 
ago it was said apples do easily and 
speedily pass through the belly, there- 
tore they do not mollify the belly. And 
for the sane reason &@ modern maxim 
teaches that ‘’To eat au apple going to 
bod, the doctor then will beg his bread.” 

Fruits were given us before drugs, 
and they were ail given some medicin 
al virtue. Prunes, apples, pears, figs, 
peaches, are all sporient, and how 
much better it is to keep the liver and 
bowels free from clogging by pleasant 
fruit laxatives than by resorting every 
few days to drastic saline purgatives, 
or to calomel and its various com- 


pounds.—Medical Summary. 
soe 





Sheep delight in hilly pastures, and 
the protection afforded by sheltering 
the animals from chilling winds is no 
small feature of their adaptability to 


Don’t keep calves in dark, filthy 
places and expect them to thrive. 
Don’t be afraid to spend money for a 
sire from a first class family. 

Don’t think scrub sires can produce 
choice stock for any purpose. 

Don’t feed a calf grain before its age 
is sufficient to chew its cud. 

Don’t try to be called a large dairy. 
man by the number of cows you Keep. 
Don’t think that strainers or separa 
tors can take soluble filth out of mllk. 
Don’t make your cows drink water 
that you could not drink yourself. 
Don’t kespa cowa month without 
testing her to see if she pays her way. 
Don’t run or worry cows going to 
and from the pasture or in the milking 
yard. 

Don’t think to raise a calf for a milch 
cow and feed it up to its time of partu- 
rition for a beef animal. 

Don’t have pastures so short that 
cows must work every hour of the day 
and night to get enough to eat. 

Don’s forget that a cow is decidedly 
& creature of that habit, and in ali 
ways try to conform to her peculiar 
habits.— Ex. 
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CARE IN MILKING, 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

By this I moan the attention we give 
our dairies during the heated period. 
Simply turning the herd to pasture 
twice a day and milking at a regular 
period is not all that is implied by the 
word ‘‘care.” 

Are you sure your cowa have all tho 
fresh water they wili drink? Springs 
need cleaning out often. If they are 
negtected, a dirty scum often gathers 
upon the surface and the water is not 
pure. If the source of supply isa 
pond, it is doubly cssential that care be 
used. The woeds and bogs should be 
kept well acraped out, so that there 
may be as deep a body of water as pos: 
sible; and as such reservoirs quickly 
dry up in time of drouth unless they 
be fed by springs, they must not be 
forgotten or soon the milk supply will 
be shortened. Cows need more water 
than many of us think. They must 
have it or we suffer the consequences. 

Tho feed supply must also be main- 
tained. When running at pasture, 
cattle will soon exhaust a large range. 
There may ba grass enough, but they 
have trodden upon it as they went 
along and the next time they come 
that way they will pass over large 
quantities of good feed. I like the 
plan of having two pasture lots for this 
reason, After running upon one field 
for say a week, I turn my cows into 
another field. There the feed seems 
much fresher, and it is, in fact. The 
dew and perhaps a shower or two have 
washed the grass so that it is sweetand 
clean. How the cattle do enjoy the 
change! And there is no question but 
that they do much better than when 
confined in the same pasture all the 
time. 

Again, did you ever try it to seehow 
much galt your cows will conrumo if 
they get it? If not, you would be sur 
prised upon making the test. Under 
the basement of my barn, where the 
cows goin and out to be milked, I 
have nailed a board along the side of 
one of the sills forming a long box open 
atthe top. In this I intend to keep 
salt eo that my cows can have it all the 
time. They almost always stop to take 
a bite on the way in orout. They are 
healthier for it, and Iam eure it adds 
to the quantity of milk produced. 

Shade is an essential to the comfort 
of stock. Inthe heat of the day they 
spend many hours resting under the 
trees. O! late years, the horse fly has 
made life a burden any where unless we 
use means to keep it away. Some good 
preparations are now on the market, 
and we can ourselves mix oils and cer 
tain acids very cheaply so that we are 
able to do away witha great deal of 
the misery which would otherwise be 
caused by the flies —E L. VINCENT. 
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- THE MONEY IN DAIRYING. 


When miik, butter and cheese reach 
as low prices as_prevaii this year the 
queation of whether or not there is any 
money io dairying must be answered 
exactly as @ similar one concerning 
farming might be answered. In both 
cases it depends altogether on the man 
who is conducting the business. There 
are dairymen who are making money 
in all the dairy counties of the West, 
just the same as there are farmers who 
are not complaining about hard times. 

In such years as this no one expects 
to make large profite, but if by good 





this industry. 





ward with cheerfulness, feeling that 
lower prices are hardly probable, and 
that with better prices our profits will 
be correspondingly increased. 

The good dairyman will breed up his 
own herd, selecting each year the best, 
and setting his mark high in order that 
he may have something to atrive for, 
and something to triumph in when he 
shall have reached the goal. 

Heifers should be miiked as long as 
possible the first year, for if allowed to 
go dry a long time the first year the 
habit becomes fixed and the cow isless 
profitable than she might have been. 
Warm stables are absolutely ecsantial 
to the greatest success, and these 
should have abundance of light, for no 
living thing thrives in semi darkness, 
Regular feeding and milking by the 
Same perzons, kind treatment, and 
plenty of feed must ba the rule, and 
careful grooming and clean bedding 
also add to the returns, 

There are a good many formulas for 
feeding dairy cows, but the best one 
seems to be plenty of feed in as great 
variety as possible. Anything the cow 
may relish should be given her, and 
with dry forage roots or ensilage in 
liberal quantities. For summer pasture 
to begin with, and as soon as that 
grows short it should be pieced out by 
feeding green feed of some kind. There 
is no loss in cutting green feed forstock, 
as recent experiments show that a field 
that is pastured does not furnish to ex- 
csed one third as much feed as one in 
which the grass is allowed to grow and 
is cut afterward. Bran oats and corn 
oata in ths sheaf and corn in the ear or 
shock, M”, Judd says, may be fed with 
profit. 

Have the cows come in in the winter, 
as that is the time when prices are the 
highest, and brings the dry time just 
when prices are lowest, asa rule, A 
cow will give about so much milk ina 


in, and she should be bred so as to p 
duce milk during the whole of the seas 
son of best prices. ' . 

By attention to all these dotails, care- 
fui feeding from an economical point 
of view, anda personal supervision, 
the dairyman can, even at present low 
prices, count cn making a profitable 
year.—Farmers’ Voice. 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR WATER SUP- 
PLY FOR YOUR COWS? 


Success must be the watch word of 
all practical dairymen; and the higher 
success they achieve the nearer they 
will have come to realize the ideal of 
perfcciion towards which they must 
strive to reach. It will require con- 
siderable work, and constant daily at- 


tention to all the small details, if the 
highest standard of success is to be at- 
tained. But no ambitious dairymen 


there are very few dairymen that 
real'z2 the necsstity of supplying the 
cows with sufflsient water, especially 
in the winter. Milk contains 87 per 
cent. of water, and a cow that weighs 
1,000 pounds, when in full miik, will 
drink about 11 to 13 gallons of water 
each day, if she can obtain it whenever 
sie feels inclined to drink. But if she 
cannot have access to water more than 
once a day, she will drink a very large 
quantity when thirsty, and then again 
on cold stormy days go thirsty from 
the trough, after drirking a few 
mouthfule, Now, if a cow drinks as 
much as 12 gallons of icy cold water at 
one time, it will give her a terrible 
chill, from which it will often take the 
cow several hours before she regains 
the animal heat necessary to make her 
feel comfortable, and no secretion of 
milk can take place before she has as- 
sumed her natural temperature. Ba- 
sides, a very large quantity of water 
taken at one time makes the food in 
her stomach so I'quid that it cannot be 
raised for rumination. Of course, na- 
ture soon removes the surplus, but the 
process continues, and the contents of 
the stomach become too dry and solid. 
So the cow is handicapped both ways, 
when, if the necessary water was at 
hand, the cow would take a little ata 
time when needed for the best result. 
Dairymen who have supplied their 
cows with sufficient water in the barn, 
find that the same lot of cows will give 
from 10 per cent. to even as much as 
20 per cent. more milk on the same 
food, and nodairyman who keeps cows 
for profls can ignore such results, 
Dairymen that have not provided for 
watering devic:s in their barns should 
not fail to do so as soon as possible, 
For this purpose a V shaped trough 
running the whvle length of the stab 
immediately over the center of the 
manger will be found very convenient, 
Place the water trough about 34 feet 
above the floor of the manger. It will 
thus not inconvenience either cow or 
attendant, and the water can easily be 
let into it from a tank, or pumped 
directly from the well into the 
If water cannot be constantly sup 
to the milch cows, it should be given to 
them in the barn at least two or, still 








management we can make both ends 





better, three times a day.— 
Follow, in Hoard’s Deepen aes. 
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To Correspondents: 


Write ali communications, designed for pub- 
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e want intelligent correspondents in every 
ona in the State. We want facts of a 

ts accomplished of value, experiences 0 
walue, pisiniy and briefly told. One solid, 
Temonstrated fact, is worth a thousand theories. 








The editor is not responsible for the 
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Do you want your paper changed tc 
another office? State the one at which 
you have been getting it. 

er Our friends in writing to any of 
sur advertisers will favor us by men- 
toning the fact that they saw the 
advertisement in Tas PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 








(a The date on your label tells you 
when vour time fr out. 











“* Tam standing now just behind the 
curtain, and in full glow of the coming 
sunset. Behind meare thes 8 On 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with tta 
dark waters I want . pnd one linger- 

look %; a country whose govern- 
oat is of the people, for the = 
and by the people,”—L. L. Polk, July 
4th, 1890. 





N. R. P. A. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





W. J. Bryan favors the iniative and 
referendum. Col. Joseph Pie Caldwell 
may not like this, but there is no help 
for it. 

The Charlotte Observer now appears 
@san eight page daily. We congratu- 
Alte Colonel Juicy Pie, and wish the 
“Observer much success, 

Mrs. Mary E Lease collects ‘‘fads” 
just ag some men collect postage 
stamps. The latest addition to ber 
thoroughly uniq'16e collection is social 
ism. 

It was announced that Senator Quay 
was to retire to private life, but we 
learn that the old gentleman’s teeth are 
still good enough to eat pie, and he will 
etill hold his job. 

If the South Carolina campaign had 
continued as it began, both aspirants 
for the Senatorship could have secured 
@ position. The successful man would 
of course have been all right, and the 
unsuccessful man could have posed as 
a@ rival of John L. Sullivan. 

Col. Dr. Kingsbury and President 
Kilgo, of Trinity, have been posing as 
rivals of Ben Tiilman for the last few 
days over the question of appropria- 
tions to the University. We started 

to read one of Dr. Kiogsbuy’s letters, 
but it occurred to us that the title 
might be merely a bait to get us to 


Tead some war experiouces, and we 


desisted. 


Col, Henry Watterson has been en 
livening things up in Kentucky. 
Every time he cpsened his mouth great 
balls of fire rolled out and it was posit 
ively dangerous for a free silver man 
to get near him. The patriotic old 
gentleman in his rallying cry uttered 
these burning words: ‘‘And, mean 
while, to hell with whey-faced traitor, 
wherever found, who pretending to 
favor our cause is constantly predict- 
ing evil of its future.” We don’t care 
to be authority for the statement that 
the thermometer out jumped a Yale 
graduate for the next few days, but we 
do say that many cases of prostration 
by heat have occurred since those tor- 
rid words were written. Col. Watter- 
son ought to succeed Von Herman as 
weather maker. 

The proverbial wildeyed Populist 
was left in the shade here last weck, 
which, by the way, wasa very nice 
place to be left this hot weather. The 
salaried railroad cflicials coming before 
the Railroad Commission which was 
to decide the question of increasing the 
#ax on railroad property, took their 
turn at “calamity howling.” Every 
one wishing to become an expert in 
kick-ology and howl-ology should have 
been present.. Tne very air was blue 
and it would have taken a Yerkes tele- 
®cope to have scen any evidence of 
prosperity. Great lamentations were 
heard. Col. Famous Howler Busbee, 
Col. Altogether Blue Andrews, and 
many others equally noted, were heard 
mourning for the poverty stricken cor- 
Porations, and would not be comforted. 
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JUDGE CLARK TO THE COMMIS. 


SION. 


Oa another page we give in full Judge 

Clark’s letter to the Railroad Commis- 
sion, citing many well established facts 
to prove the necessity of reducing 
freight and passenger rates. We gladly 
give space toit, as this question isa 
very interesting one, and no one is 
more competent to give the peopte’s 
side of the case than Judge Ciark. His 
address to the Wake Forest law class 
which we published some weeks ago 
was agem of its kind. Oaly last week 
we published commoants on it clipped 
from a paper in far away California. 
This letter to the Railroad Commis- 
sion shows scholarly research and his 
style is clear and pointed. Judge 
Clarke strikes the key note when he 
says, ‘‘a decision which should attempt 
to change the immemorial law and put 
in the hands of the railroad corpora- 
tions the unrestricted power to fix the 
tolls we should pay on the internal 
commerce of the country would place 
the value of every man’s land, of every 
man’s cotton, or other produce, at the 
mercy of these corporations.” 
Herein lies the necessity for the thor- 
ough control of the railways. If they 
are not controlled, a still larger toll 
will be exacted from the farmer’s pro- 
duce, and every laborer in the summer 
sun, and every tiller of the soil will 
have to give a still_larger sum for the 
support of the pampered officials. 

The people are interested in this ques- 
tion because ’tis the people -that foot 
the bills. It isthe people—you and 
your neighbor—that pay these lawyers 
to don the weather beaten costume of 
‘calamity howlers,” it is the people 
that pay for the campaign funds—funds 
used for thwarting their will. Uscon- 
trolled, no trust would exert a more 
powerful influence than the railroad 
monopoly. There is an oil trust, a 
sugar trust, a tobacco trust, but all of 
these articles are handled by the rail- 
road, and if not controlied, no trust 
could compare with it. 

The railroad monopoly is no longer 

an infant industry. It needs no pro- 
tection. Iti3za gra:ping, soulless, octo. 
pus which takes a portion of every 
man’s bread and every man’s raiment 
as its toll, and every time it takes an 
unearned dollar it adds so much to its 
wealth and influence—so much to its 
power to exact a larger sum next time, 
and so much toits power to defy the 
government. 
One of the most inexplicable (?) things 
about the whoie affuir was the fact 
that the railroad hirelings who had so 
long told us that prosperity was here, 
and had accused us of being blind be- 
causs we said we hada’t seen that ani 
mal, promptly became ‘‘calamity 
howlers,” and outkicked the muliest 
mule in North Carolina. We should 
promptly have iscued them license to 
‘*iick” bad it not been for the facs that 
every one of them wanted to kick 25 
hours per day and none of our charters 
aliow kicking for more than 24. Had 
Col. Iuicy Pie Caldwell bsen here to 
take lessons, we take it for granted he 
would have left a full-fledged profes- 
sional, His absenco is much to be re- 
gretted. 

But Judge Clark’s article covers the 
whole ground. Readit. Nocomment 
is necessary. 

ee ee ee 

We have, just a3 we are making up 
forms for the press, received from 
Senator Utley a very interesting articlo 
on the school question. We regret 
that it did not reach us in time for this 
‘issue. We beg our friends to remem- 


ber it and be surs to read ib next week. 
oo 


NO PARTIALITY SHOWN. 








The Winston Republican, in a fit of 
jealous rage, charges that we used 
partiality in crowning the Charlotte 
Oo server with authority to kick if it 
wants to. That paper wants to be in 
cluded in the list, but is too modest to 
say so in plain American language, 
though there are hints between every 
line in its editorial columns However, 
it puts ina plea for the Fayetteville 
Observer, Wilmington Messenger and 
the News and Obdserver. Between the 
lines we read the name of the R»publi- 
can too. 

We are generous always, and no 
plea isso poor that it does not make 
our heart strings vibrate. We hereby 
issue @ permit to all the papers men 
tioned, Republican included, the same 
to be held by them, their heirs, nearest 
kin, assignees and administrators, each 
to have all the liberty accorded to the 
Charlotte Observer. The only excep 
tions made are in the case of the News 
and Observer and the Wilmington 
Messenger. The News and Oodserver ig 
hereafter to have the exclusive right 
to kick against any and all improve. 
ments made in or around the State 
Capitol, the outside paper, to remain 
quiet and look solemn while the News 
and Observer howls. It also has per 
mission to get out an injunction if any 
of the above named papersattempts to 
save the State. The Wilmington Mess- 
enger must have the exclusive right to 
kick against any war history that 





either of the above papers might at 


tempt to hoist upon the public, for 
none of the other editors have any war 
record to speak of. They never used a 
pulpit for a “‘blind” nor lay down be- 
hind a leather-bound family Bible and 
shot Yankees by the dozon. 

After further deliberation we have 
decided to amend the general order by 
refusing to allow the Winston Repub- 
lican the privilege of kicking if it turns 
out that the way to make money 
plentiful is to quit making it proves to 
bea boomerang, which is more than 
likely. 


-_—— +o oe 
It is to be hoped that many townships 
will vote for local taxation for school 
purposes. That seems to be the only 
way to get longer terms for schools and 
it will result in great g.0d.to our State 
eventually. There are twosides to the 
question, but the man who argues in 
favor of better schools cannot be far 
from right. 
ro 


ae 
SPAIN AND JAPAN. 





A wild rumor has been circulating 
around to the effect that Spain and 
Japan have formed an alliance to pre 
vent the interference of the United 
States in Cuban or Hawaiian affairs. 
The report says that Spain don’t want 
this government to interfere in Cuban 
affairs, and Japan is opposed to the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands! 
that ia case either is done both coun- 
tries will declare war on the Uaited 
States simultaneously. Washington 
advices say there is nothing in the re- 
port. Mr. Day, first assistant Secre- 
tary of State, says the rumor is too im 
probable to discuss. 

We hope it is not true. This country 
can lick both Spain and Japan, but it 
would not be done without great loss 
of life, and property and everything 
that is inevitable in time of war. War 
is not a joking matter, evenif no 
actual fighting is done. War talk is 


-detrimental to the public welfare and 


extremely demoralizing to business 
and morais. 

The jixgoists should be suppressed. 
A half dozen °jingoists and an equal 
cumber of sensaticnal, news corres 
pondents can do more harm in a day 
than can be remedied in a year, and 
they belong to the class who always 
manage to be absent when there is 
fighting to be done. Every civilized 
country ought to pass stringent laws 
to prevent the starting of idle war talk 


when the same is not based upor truth. 
—_——9 + 


A MATTER OF POSTAGE, 


Oithe 8:h the Commissioner of Ag 
riculture received notica from the post- 
master at Raleigh to the eff2ct that he 
was instructed by the Postcffice Depart- 
ment at Washington to cancel the cer- 
tificateof entry of The Monthy Bulletin 
as second class mail matter, and that 
third class postage will be required 
hereafter. Ualess this can boremedied, 
it will work muci dam2ge to the de 
partment. 

Second class rates, that accorded to 
ali newspapers, is one cant per pound 
The Bulletin is not strictly a newspaper. 
Itis not published for profit, no sub 
scription price is charged and no ad 
voeriisements are taken, It is simply a 
cheap and convenient method of get 
ting Out crop reports, fertilizer analyses 
and other information of interest to 


farmers. And right here hingesall the 
trouble. A newspapor is expected to 


chargs a subscriptioa price, and that is 
why the Postmaster-Qeneral construes 
the law to exclude the Bulletin at 
newspaper rates. At pound rates the 
Bulletin postage has amounted to from 
$12 to $i4 per month for 21,000 To 
pay third class rates, it will amount to 
one cent for each copy or $210. 

The Commissicner will go to Wash- 
ington in a few days and ask the Sena- 
tors and members of Congress to assist 
in getting a more liberal construction 
of the postal laws if possible in order 
that the Bulletin may be sent out at 
the old rates. Failing in this, nothing 
but an amendment to the po:tal laws 
by Congress so as to except agricultural 
bulletins, will remedy the matter, and 
we trust that this will bo done in the 
interest of the farmers. Nearly every 
State issues something in the shape of 
bulletins, and it will bo a great help to 
them all and will not work any injury 
to the government. We hope our Con. 
gressmen and Sexators will make an 
effort along this line. 

We understand that Mr. P. OC. Ennis, 
formerly a fertilizor inspector, recently 
agitated this matter, in fact made a 
complaint by letter, and this brought 
about the action of the postal authori 
tics 

—_————ail> ¢--<¢ = 

A certain politician lately condemn 
ing the government for its policy con 
cerning the income tax, is reported to 
have said: ‘‘They’ll keep cutting the 
wool off the sheep that lays the golden 
egg until they pump him dry.” 

Se olen ath i eel 

A reporter in describing the murder 
of a man named Jorkin said: ‘The 
murderer was evidently in quest of 
money, but luckily Mr. Jorkin had de- 
posited all his fundsin the bank the 
day before, so he lost nothing but his 





PROF, HOWELL’S ADDRESS AND 
THE SCHOOL TAX. 


Oa another page will be found an ad- 
dress on local taxation by Prof. L D. 
Howell, of thiscity. It isundoubtedly 
the strongest argument for local taxa- 
tion which we have ever seen. The 
facts are rather unpleasant, but we be- 
lieve that if they are studied as they 
should be, these unpalatable pills will 
produce good resulis. ‘‘’Tis a condi. 
tion and not a theory that confronts 
us.” Something should be done. The 
public schools of the State are not what 
they should be. That isan established 
fact. So poor are they that we have 
heard some people speak in favor of 
abolishing them altogether. What we 
need is not abolition of public schools, 
but improvement of them. As we have 
previously stated, in our humble opin- 
ion, the only possible plan for improv- 
ing them is in the enactment of the 
local taxation law. Some of our read- 
ders differ from us, but it is hard for 
us to understand how any North Caro- 
linian who loves his native state and 
her people can object to this law. The 
only reason we can see for it is igno- 
ranca of the Siate’s true condition. 
To sucha one we commend the facts 
set forth in Prof. Howell’s address. 

Col. J. S. Carr, of Durham, has prom 
ised to give $500 to the school fund of 
the county that votes the largest per- 
cent. of its voters for local taxation. 

There’s an opportunity for some 
county. Some papers have been cir- 
culating the repori that the State would 
not pay a sum eq:ial to the amount 
raised by each township, even if under 
$500. This is all rot. We do not think 
the $50,000 wiil be exhausted this time. 
Go to work and get your township for 
it. You will get an amount from the 
State equal to the amount you raisa, 
while if you vote against it you will 
have to pay the State tax for amsuats 
that go to more progressive townships 
Then if you county leads, you will re- 
ceive a portion of Col. Carr’s liberal 
gift. Thisis how it stands. As the 
Dutchman said, ‘You bays ycur 
money and you dakes your choice.” 

——__— o-oo — 

SHOULD BE KEPT FROM THE 

PUBLIC, 





When Judge Clark recently lectured 
to the Law School at Wake Forest 
Oollege, because his subj-ct was ‘The 
Right of the Public to Regulate Rail 
road Rates,” every corporation retainer 
has been howling that this was indeli 
cate in ajudge. Let us see. Nearly 
every judge who has s1t on the Supreme 
Court has lectured to law schools, and 
on every conceivable subj3ct in the 
law. They are considered peculiarly 
fit to do so because of their acquaint 
acco with the decisions. No one has 
ever dreamed of condemning them. 
Bué Judge Clark lectured on railroad 
law. That is the trouble. He showed 
that the public, by the decisions of all 
the courts (which he cited) bad upheld 
this right as being ian the people. The 
railroad men think that knowledge of 
auch law ought to bs withheld from 
the people. It will interfere with their 
‘“‘no small gain” and henceas Demotrius 
and bis fellows inveighed against Paul 
aga “‘pestiient fellow” so they now in: 
veigh against the judge. I+ is not deli 
cate to tell a lay class what the law is 
if it interferes with corporation rule, 

——- mn oem 


NATIONAL LECTURER WRITES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
CHARLOTTS, N. C., July 10, 1897. 

We were tco young to be at the bat 
tle of Guilford Court House, that you 
read about, if we had wanted to be 
there, but we mot with Gui'ford County 
Farmers’ Ailianc> on the 8.h of this 
month. 

We left Charlotte Thursday morn- 
ing at 5:30 and arrived in Greensboro 
at 9. Stopped at Cleggs’ Hotel; washed 
our face, combed our hair, gota tceoth 
pick and stood ia the front doora short 
time just as if we had eaten breakfast, 
and the passers by from the rural dis 
tricts took us to be Governor Russell, 
as there was a stockholders meeting of 
the North Carolina Railroad in session 
in the city, in which the road was to 
be turned over to the Governor’s direc. 
tors, We strolled about town long 
enough to see that Greeusboro is begin- 
ning to put on city airs. She has good 
streets and some up to date buildings 
and some good business houses. To 
make it short, Guiiford county has no 
grounds for being ashamed of their 
city, and we know they are not. 

About 11 o’clock Bro. D. A. Montgom- 
ery, Secretary-Treasurer of Guilford 
County Alliance, called for us and car 
ried us out four miles to Buffalo Sub 
Alliance hall, where the county Alli- 
ance was in session. We found quite 
a& crowd of the substantial farmers of 
the county in session, and to make it 
more interesting many cf their wives 
and good-looking daughters were 
among the crowd. When we walked 
into the hall, first think we did was to 
cast our eyes over the crowd to see if 
there was any one present that we 
knew. We récognized only one man 





life.” | 


—the good looking door keeper of the 
ate Alliance—George T.. Lane, He 


was looking as happy as if he had just 
traded horses with a tin pedler and got 
the best of the trade, and as calm asa 
four-days-old apple pie on a cool morn- 
ing—and the reason for all this is that 
George is a single man, and—well (we 
hate to tell on him)—but ‘‘she” was 
was there, and he had a seat near ‘‘her” 
and she was as pretty, and he knew it. 
Judging from what we saw and heard, 
the appointment is made and only lacks 
confirmation which will probably be 
made at an early day. 

We were billed for a talk. Seats 
were prepared in the grove in a short 
time, and the crowd was s2ated and 
ready to hear what we had to say. We 
did not make a speech, but just talked 
awhile like one old farmer talks to 
another through the crack of the fence. 

The meeting being over, a table was 
spread and loaded down with the good 
things from the farm and garden, and 
fixed up in the bestof style. It was 
round that table that we brought our 
self into notice. We have a poor voice 
for speaking, singing or whistling, bui 
we have a voice second to none ata 
picnic table. 

We found Guilford County Alliance 
in good shape. While it is notas 
strong numerically as they would like 
to have it and as we would like to see 
it, they are in tostay. We only wish 
each and every *county in the Siate 
was in as good condition as Guilford. 
They don’t think the salvation of the 
State and Nation depends on what they 
do, but they are only trying to keep up 
their organization and do their part of 
the saving. They have a full fledged, 
all-round business agent in the person 
of Bro. D. A. Montgomery, and do a 
great deal of business through the 
Azency. They are enthusiastic over 
the starting of the shoe factory at Hills 
boro and stand ready to do their part. 
The only complaint we have to make 
is that so many live young men are in 
Alliance in Guilford county are travel 
ing down life’s rough path single handed 
and alone, and one or more good-lock- 
ing young ladies at each farm house 
that could be prevailed on to take some 
of the burden from their shoulder. 
(D. A. Montgomery is among the num- 
ber) 

Offisers were elected for the ensuing 
year; committees appointed, and W. 
P. McLoan elected delegate to the 
State Alliance. He goes uninstructed, 
only to todo what he thinks for the 
best interest of the Alliance and the 
whole psople, as the time for the State 
mecting is near at hand and some of 
the counties have not yet held their 
meetings; but we urge you to send your 
best men as delegates, and let as many 
brethren other than delegates as can 
go to theState Alliancedoso. If every 
member of the Alliance in the State 
cou'd go to Hillsboro and see the prop- 
erty, arrangemoats would be made in 
less than twenty-four bours to start 
the shoe factory. So let all go that 
can. Railroad fare will ba cheap, 
board cheap. Water, sunshine and 
fresh air free. Leteach and every del- 
egate try to be there at the opening 
session, It isimportant. If any county 
has members of the Alliancs that are 
waniing a political cffica so as to en- 
able them to save the State and Nation, 
furnish them transportation to some 
watering placa or fishing ground, or 
anything just so you don’t send them 
as dclegates to the State Alliance. The 
nxt meeting will be one of the most 
important meetings in the history of 
the Alliance in this State, and pie 
hunters are not the men to hold that 
mesting. There will not bo any mid 
summor office-hunting S:ate Conven- 
tion todivert your attention this August 
and run you off from the Alliance 
meeting. Let every delegate go with 
the understanding that business must 
not be rushed through under whip and 
spur at vestibule epeed, but that it 
shall be done calmly aad deliberately 
if it takes a whole week. If that rule is 
adopted and carried out every dele- 
gate will go home with tho satisfaction 
of knowing that he has done work 
that will be of benefit to his county, 
or, in other words, that he has repre 
sented his Alliance—not misrepresen- 
ted it. The people are getting tired of 
being misrepresented. They have had 
aboutall they are going to stand, we 
hope. J. P. Sossamon, 


_ Oo oe 


THE ALLIANCE PICNIC, 


Wake county Alliancemen, their 
brothers, uncles, cousins, aunts, sweet- 
hearts and the general public are in- 
vited to meet at the A. & M. College 
on Friday, Aug. 20.h and havea good 
time. Promiaent speakers will be 
present and address the crowd. 

This was decided at the last county 
meeting, and it will be an adjourned 
meeting of the county Alliance. The 
delegates to the State Alliance will re- 
port what was done at the State meet- 
ing. All are asked to bring good sized 
baskets and enjoy the contents. It is 
to be hoped that not only every Alli 
ancemen in the county will attend, but 
that every citizan who has ever be 
longed to the O-der is invited to come 





and join in with the rest and havea 
good time, , 





CREAM OF THE PRESS, 


Hard Hits, Bold Sayings and Patriotic 
Paragraphs From Reform Papers, 

Principle should be greater than 
party, but is it?—Ridgeway Populist, 

A corporation is without a soul and 
with very little principle.—People’s 
Paper. 

Prosperity cannot be inflated too 
much. To inflate prosperity we must 
first inflate the money of the land,— 
Longmont Times. 


A ‘people can be enslaved just as ef- 
fectually by making property of their 
lands and labor as by making property 
of their bodies. Fort Scott Lantern. 

Switzerland is considering a propo- 
sition to buy all its principal railways, 
The price set is 964,348 769 francs. It is 
proposed to raise the funds for this 
purpose by a loan redeemable in sixty 
years.—Pittsburg Kansan, 


Apparently there is no law in this 
country strong enough to catch and 
hold a trust magnate. Searles, like 
Havemeyer, goesfree. But Debs went 
to jail and Coxey’s people. had to keep 
off the grass.—Johstown (Pa.) Demo. 
crat. 


In New York city, near Wall street, 
there are 2,000 inhabitants ina single 
biock, and not one bath tub in the 
block. This is the model civilization 
which we find in the great stronghold 
of ‘‘thonest money.”—Journal of the 
Knights of Labor. 


An exchange says it would like to 
ask Professor Barnard, the aeronaut, 
who is sailing around through the 
clouds over the Tennessee centennial, 
if he can see in the dim distance from 
his point of vantage any mark, sign or 
token of the approach of the McKinley 
prosperity wave.—Facis. 

While the democratic papers are re- 
galing their readers with articles on 
what they are pleased to term the split 
in the Populist party, the democratic 
politicians are won¢ering whether they 
will be able to get enough of white- 
wash to cover the spots laid bare by 
the Bialock committee.—Tribune, 


Secretary Alger says that hard times 
are due to the fact that the people are 
practicing too rigideconomy. Well, 
that is too bad. Hf there is any way 
that they can exist without such prac- 
tices they would be glad to have Mc- 
Kinley, Alger or anybody else tell 
them about it right away.—Topoka 
Advocate. 

A Mobillian, whois payiug twenty 
dollars per annum for the use of water 
from three taps, mentioned the matter 
to a friend from Atlanta, and the latter 
aseured him that his bill in Atlanta, 
for six taps was about sixty centsa 
month, or less than $8 per annum. In 
Atlanta the water works are owned by 
the city.—Mobile Register. 

The initiative, referendum and im- 
perative mandate is the David with 
which the plutocratic Goliath can be 
forever subjugated. Let us push this 
question before every voter. It is 
easily understood and the j-:stice of a 
government which permits the people 
to vote on the laws under which they 
must live must appeal with irresistible 
force to all men.—Missouri World. 

The question that is now agitating 
the people is, what kind of ashov did 
the ‘‘advanca agent” advertise? When 
we look at the greatscramble for ‘‘pie” 
at Washington we are inclined to con- 
clude it’sa comedy, but when we see 
the scramble among the masses for 
bread, with the attendant crimes, sui- 
cides and incidents of starvation, then 
it is that we conclude that Mr. Mc Kin- 
ley is advertising a tragedy, and is not 
so far ahead of his show assome peo- 
ple seem to think.—Iowa Tribune. 

The only way to purify the law mak- 
ing body is to adopt direct legislation. 
By this means the people will rule and 
the legislator will become the servant 
and not the master of those who elect 
him. Indignation meetings and threats 
cannot control the corrupt men elected, 
as has been demonstrated in Chicago 
this spring. The only way isto let the 
people say whether they want the laws 
ornot. Then auy party can get con- 
trol, it will make no diffsrence, as the 
people will have the final say.—Tacoma 
Sun, 

It cost $1 91 per head to rua the Fed- 
eral government in 1880, and $5 48 last 
year, and nothing to show for the dif- 
ference but officeholders drawing sal- 
aries from the whole people for cam- 
paign work to the public injury; in 
other words, making the pecple pay 
for being robbed. It is similar with 
this state; the necessary outlays could 
be reduced three fourths with positive 
advantage, besides the saving of taxes. 
But it cannot be done under any sort 
of party rule or an electoral system 
adopted thereto.—San Francisco Star. 


——_——0 +o we 
Col. Daniels refuses to allow 150,000 
Palmerites toswallow the 6,000,000 Bry- 
anites. Thatis right. Col. Daniels failed 
to save the State, but he may be able 
to reecue the 6,000,000 Bryanites who 
are about to become Jonahs, Let the 
band strike a lively air and we will all 
watch Col. Josephus save a large and 





tempting slice of the Democratec party. 
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STATE NEWS. 


jream of the State Press—Drops? Turpentine 
end Grains of Rice from the Ea: - Clusters 
ef Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
Morth—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanuts 
and Cotton Seed from the South 

This’ hot weather may possibly be 
caused by the firing of so many Demo- 
cratic postmasters.—Durham Sun. 

The commiesioners of Craven county 
adhere to their determination not to 
order the August public school elec- 
tion. The State will force them to 
hold it. 

The Charlotte Observer has put ina 
new prese, capable of turning out 5,000 
complete papers per hour, and has 
changed its form froma 9 column, 4 
page paper to 8 pages of 6 columns 
each. 

The Landmark says thattwo Advent 
Proselytes are warning sinners to get 
ready. They say there will be only 
four more years of this world and then 
the end will come. One of them says 
he can preach the best, but the other 
one can beat him exortiu’. 

Salisbury World: Southern City is 
on the biggest kind of' a boom now. 
Within the past two weeks Messrs. 
Heilig & Haden have sold 20 lots at 
Southern City and the railroad will 
build a side track for the convenience 
of builders in a short time. 

Never before in the history of 
Greensboro have so many new build 
ings been erected there in one season. 
Its carpenters, bricklayers and plaster- 
ers donot know what it means to be 
idie. The lumber dealers say they are 
greatly behind on orders. 


Newbern Journal: About August 
ist., the management of The Journal, 
will change the present Weekly Jour. 
nal into a semi weekly. This has been 
in contemplation for some time, but 
could not be undertaken until better 
facilities could be provided. 

A. B. Norton and Thomas White 
were sentenced at Lumberton recently 
to thirty years imprisonment at hard 
labor for the murder of Jesse Tolar, of 
Red Springs, about six weeks ago. The 
murder was one of the most brutal on 
record and was over a woman, 


A North Carclina newspaper has this 
local item: ‘‘As Colonel Williams was 
driving home yesterday, lightning 
struck his wagon and completely de. 
molished a four gallon cemijohn of 
very fine whiskey. The colonel has 
the sympathy of the community.” 


Hendersonville Goid L2af: The elec- 
tion last Tuesday on the question of 
taxation for working the public roads. 
was defeated throughout the county. 
Every township voted largely against 
it with the excepticn of Nutbush, 
which gave one m:jority in favor of 
the measure. 

Great ‘care should be taken to keep 
the premises clean along now, says the 
Wilkesboro Chronicle. The use of lime 
and carbolic acid should be liberal 
There is some fever in the country. 
Everything possible to prevent its 
spread should be done. Cleanliness is 
the first step. 


Capt. W. H. H. Gregory, who raises 
fine vegetables of all kinds, is selling 
some very fine tomatoes on the mar 
ket now. They sreof the Mansfield 
tree variety and some of them are very 
large. The weight of a dozen of them 
was found to be 16 pounds, says the 
Statesville Landmark. 


We have alady among us who gocs 
to milk the cow on horseback. The 
pasture is some di:tance from the 
house and instead of having the cow 
driven home she goes to the pasture. 
Going to milk on horecback is some- 
thing rather new under the sun, isn’t 
it?— Wiikesboro Chronicle. 

The current issue of the American 
Historical Register contains an inter 
esting article by Marshall De Lancey 
Haywood on ‘‘The Visit of General La 
Fayette to North Carolina.” The ar 
ticle treats largely of General La 
Fayette’s visit to Raleigh, in 1825, and 
contains a number of illustrations of 
historical interest. 


We learn that a Hickory man while 
on the jockey grounds at court last 
week traded ten cents worth of fried 
fish for a mule and received 5 cents to 
boot. He then swapped the mule for 
a fine watch. This is the first time we 
ever Knew this particular man to get 
cheated ina trade of this kind, says 
the Hickory Mereury. : 


Winston Journal: A damsel entered 
& store at Chapel Hill recently, carry- 
ing some live chickens with their feet 
tied, and she placed them on the coun 
ter. The clerk who waited on her is 
not always grammatical, and he smil 
ingly asked: ‘‘Are you gure they will 
lay there?” ‘‘O, no, sir, they are all 
roosters,” she stammered. 

That lurking animal, the ‘blind 
tiger” has made his appearance ina 
number of dark places in our town, 
and it issaid he has been seen in the 
woods near town seveyal times re- 
cently. Lexington has been bothered 
considerably with this ‘‘varmint” for 
& number of years. But thie beats 
saloons to death, so they say, says the 
Lexington Dispatch. 


Mr. 8. A. Hawn, of this city, says 
the Hickory Mercury, swapped for a 
mule at court last week that he says is 
one of the finest animals he ever 
owned. Heo says there is only one 
thing wrong with him and that is his 
memory is too short. The mule will 


self before he gets ten steps and you 
can’t tell he is moving at all. 


Twenty-seven stacks of wheat be 
longing to Jesse and Fred Alexander, 
of Walnut Grove township, were do- 
stroyed by fire on last Saturday night. 
The stacks were in two different yards, 
some distance apart. The loss is esti- 
mated at 500 bushels, and is thought 
to be the work of an incendiary. We 
have not heard upon whom the sus 
picion rests, says the Wilkesboro 
Chronicle. 


Every county in the state, says a 
Forsyth paper, should own a pair of 
goo@plood hounds. Forsyth ought to 
have them, The city and county 
fathers might make the purchase to 
gether. A proposition wat made to the 
Greensboro aldermen recently to take 
up a subscription and buy a pair of the 
animals, provided the city would agree 
to take care of them and keep them 
weil trained. 


The Monroe Erquirer says Will 
Jackson, colored, broke into Mr. Jas. 
Nash’s house, in Union county, a few 
nights ago and took aemall trunk from 
the reom in which Mr. and Mrs. Nash 
were sleeping. The trunk was broken 
open in the yard and about $60 in sil- 
ver and bills taken from it. Jackson 
was arreeted and $43 of the money re 
covered. He had been inthe employ 
of Mr. Nash. 


A negro boy by the name of Led. 
better, of this place, was arrested Mon 
day charged with stealing s pistol from 


he was here Saturday before last. 
Ledbetter had the pistol but claimed 
that he got it from Jim Bonnett, an. 
other negro boy. 


to convict.—Wilkesboro Plow Boy. 


Lightning struck the house of Mr. 


caught on fire and was consumed, to- 
geather with the contents. Mrs. Red 
fearn and family of Mr. Wilson Line. 


struck but they escaped unhurt. They 
did not discover that the house had 
caught until too late to extinguish. 
The insurance on the house and furni 
ture was $800. 


A dispatch from Charlotte, N. C., 
July 14th, says: 


the intention of taking Andrew Broom, 


mayor. They wanted to lynch him, 
The police charged them and ran the 
gang halfa mile. Oae was captured. 


around the mill to prevent trouble. 


The residence of Mr. D. Schenck, Jr., 
cf Greensboro, was burglarized Thurs 


clothes taken. In his pockets were 
$46 in money, a watch and two dia 
mond stones. Mr. 


leaving thé room, chased them and 


came night the residence of Mr. T. B 


the pockets was $5, 


Landmark. 
Last Saturday night Mrs. Mary 


found to bea huge black snake. 
had come upon an old hen and twenty- 
three young chickens and, it seems, 
started to make a mealof the little 
chickens but these not satisfying his 
appetite fast enough, his snakeship 
seized upon the old hen. He had ewal- 
lowed her to the wings and was resting 
for a better hold. The snake was 
killed and, on measuring, was found 
to be 5 feet 10 inches long and 5 inches 
im circumference, says the Chatham 
Citizen. 


Concord Standard: Euzlas Meichor, 
a worthless 15 year-old boy, who lies 
around the depot and smokes cigar 
ettes, is in trouble and wears his head 
inasling. Friday afternoon he went 
to Mr. R. A. Brown’s brick yard, just 
beyond the depot, and ‘‘picked” a 
quarrel with one Charley Greeley, who 
was at work attending to Mr. Brown’s 
and his own business. A ecuffie en- 
sued, and finally Charley, tired of 
Melchor’s tilts, picked up a piece of 
brick and let it fly at his antagonist, 
striking Melchor behind the ear. The 
lick was a severe one, and it was 
thought fur a little while that the 
Meichor negro was going to pass in his 
checke. 





start cff in a hurry, but he forgets him. ; 


buggy of Mr. Hawley Legrande while 


Bennett said he 
found itia a back lot. They were both 
released for want of sufficient evidence 


The Wadesboro Plow Boy says: 


Bob Redfearn Monday evening and it 


bury were in the house when it was 


A band of negroes 
to day went to the Gingham Mill with 


the white boy who killed anegroa 
few days ago and was released by the 


The band dispersed and the others 
escaped. Pickets have been stationed 


day night and Mr. Schenck’s euit of 


Schenck was 
awakened just as the burglars were 


shot at them, but without effect. The 


Mangum, of Greensboro, was entered 
and Mr. Mangum’s clothing taken. In 
The clothes were 
found next mornihg but the pcckets 
had been rifled, says the Statesville 


Brewer’s family was aroused by a 
chicken equalling in the yard. Search 
was instigated and the intruder was 
He 


‘JUDGE CLARK TO 
R. R. COMMISSION. 


RAILROADS HAVE TAKEN $13,000,- 
000 TOO MUCH IN SIX YEARS. 





Making 15 Per Cent. Net---Over $2,000,- 
000 Illegally Carried Out of the State 
Yearly---The Fares Should be 2 Cents--! 
The Frelght Rates, Charged in North ' 
Carolina Are Also Too High and Rail- 
road Taxes Are Much Too Low. 

To the Honorable The Gentlemen of the 
Railroad Commission: 


In compliance with your request, I 
respectfully submit some of the reasons 
which occur to me why you should ac- 
cede to the public demand, already 
granted in some States, for a substan 
tial reduction of passenger and freight 
rates. I wish that your invitation had 
been extended to some one far abler 
than I to express the justice of that de- 
mand and with power to persuade you 
to grant it. At no time in the last six 
years have numerous, able and ekillful 
counsel been lacking to represent to 
you the Opposition to any concession 
to the public wishes. I wish therefore ; 
that the people’s side of the question | 
could now be presented by some more! 
potent hand than mine, 

The right of the public either throvgh 
a legislative act or by means of a com- 
mission, to 

REGULATE AND FIX THE RATES 

of all common carriers, and especially 
of railroads, has always been recog 
nized as law. Repeated decisions cf 
the United States Supreme Court have 
of late years reaffirmed this law and 
so conclusively and clearly as to be be- 
yond chance of recall. 

The somersault of a judge of that 
court, which reversed the precedents 
of 100 years in order that an income 
tax of $60,000,000 might bo transferred 
from the rich syndicates, corporations 
and nuiillionaires to the backs of the 
toiling producers sent a thrill of indig 
nation through the country whose last 
vibration has not yet been felt. Buta 
decision which should attempt to 
change the immemorial law and putin 
the hands of the railroad corporations 
the unrestricted power to fix the tolls 
we should pay on the internal com- 
merce of the country would place the 
value of every man’s land, of every 
man’s €3tton, cr other prcduce, at the 
mercy of these corporations. 

To turn over the fixing the tariff upon 
our foreign commerce, absclutsly and 
without disguise, to the syndicates and 
trusts who grow rich upon it is nota 
circumstance to the effect on the public 
welfare and the public mind which 
would fcllow the turning over this 
tariff on our internal commerce (which 
is many hundred times greater than 
that which ccmes from foreign coun 
tries through our custcm house:) to be 
fixed, at their will, by those who are 
to receive the profits of their own ac. 
tion. If the millers were to combine to 
fix the tolis of their mills without reg. 
ulation by the public, it would place 
the bread of the people at their mercy. 
But that ccmbination is absolutely 
nothing to the power (if they possessed 
it) of corporations to levy at will their 
own rate of toll upon every pound of 
freight and every passenger that is 
moved by steam in this land. 

The very act of assembly to which 
you owe your existence expressly con- 
fers upon you the power to fix rates 
for passengers and freights and for tele- 
graph and telephonemessages. Unless 
your Commission ia a nullity you have 
the power and you were 

OREATED TO FXERCISE IT. 

Tae public demand fora reduction of 
railroad charges must have been strong 
indeed which in spite of the well-known 
influence of those corporations and 
their long experience in defeating legis 
lation could force through the act 
which created your commission. It 
was not established to compliment 
three gentlemen with cffice, nor to add 
to our texation an expense of some 
$12,000, annually but the Commission 
was created because the public was 
overwhelmingly convinced far back— 
certainly prior to 1891—that the rail- 
road charges were excessive and op- 
-pressive and that relief could not be 
had from the voluntary reduction of 
them by those receiving railroad in- 
comes, but must be ordered by the peo- 
ple, in right of their sovereign power 
to fix the rates of common carriers. 

The 6nly restriction upon your power 
to fix rates ever suggested by any 
court, is that the rates should not be 
too low to afford a reasonable interest 
upon the ectual value of the property. 
This valuation you have placed at $26,- 
000,000, upon all the railroads in this 
State. The railroads have contended 
that even this is too high. 

There being about 3,450 miles of rail- 
road in this State, thisis an average 
of about $7,800 per mile. If this sum 
in cash would replace, as is probable, 
the railroads of the State, then it is suf 
ficiently high valuation. You have 
said, after careful investigation, I pre- 
sume, that it is the actual waluation of 
the railroads, including their franchise, 


' report for 1896 shows as follows: 


The question then is what is 
A REASONABLE INTEREST 
upon the investment of $26,000,000 
Upon so large an investmentasth 3 
per cent. is a good interest, for gov. + 
ment bonds at that figure are at p-:r. | 
Or take the North Carolina valu: cf; 
money ; our State 4 per cent. bonds s. . 
at par and even Raleigh 5 per co 
bonds lately sold at $9 above par. Ev n 
in small loans to individuals bearirg 6 
per cent. not more than 4 per cent. n°! 
after paying taxes, is received by those } 
living in towns. The Supreme Court! 
of the United States in the late case of ! 
Livingston vs. Sanford, 164 U. 8. 578. 
say that rates high enough to earn 4 
per cent. net will not be disturbed by 
the courts, and in Dow vs. Beidelman, 
125 U. 8. 680, the same court says that 
rates high enough to earn 14 per cent. 
are sufficient when the present holders 
have bought the railroad, or its stock, 
below par, asis the case with all the 
large railroad systems in this State. 
You have fixed the railroad valua- 
tion at $26,000,000, but the bonds and 
stocks of the railroads in this State 
amount to $94,000,000. It is clear, 
therefore that rates high enough to pay 
interest or dividends upon the latter 
sum is grossly in excess of what is just 
to the public. Freight and travel are 
thus being t:.xed to pay dividends and 
interest on nearly $70,000,000 of fic 
titicus capital. 
There are 
THREE DIFFERENT METHODS, 

each of which will demonstrate that 
the present rates are grossly excessive. 

1. Take the three great railroad sys- 
tems of the State which embrace nearly 
four fifths of the total valuation. Your 


Valued. Net Earnings. Miles 
Atlantic Coast 
i $6.852,000 $ 968,000 685 
Southern R R. 
System ..... 8,104,000 1 345,000 1 004 
Seaboard R. R. 
System, .....5,260,000 667,000 618 





$20 221,000 $2,975,000 

That is to say property invested of 
$20,000,000, (but costing present own- 
ers far less), is allowed rates high 
enough to earn nearly $3,000,000, net 
or 15 per cent’ interest annually out of 
the people of North Carolina. Your 
report says the property is worth $20,- 
000,000, including franchise. Your re 
port says the net earnings are nearly 
$3 000,000, and evenin this we are at 
tie mercy of the corporations. There 
not yet been cross ¢xamination or in- 
spection cf their books. We do not 
know whether in pro rating they have 
allowed the North Carolina portion of 
their roads as much as an impartial 
calculation might prove to be just. We 
do nct know how much the net earn 
ings would swell if only moderate sal 
arics were allowed and improper 
charges disallowed and the Supreme 
Court of the United States say in Well 
man vs. Railroad, 143 U.S, and they 
say it againin Reagen vs. Trust Co., 
154 U. S., at page 412 that no rates will 
be held too low until the salaries are 
shown not to be excessive or that im 
proper charges have not been made, 
that the rates fixed by the public au. 
thority cannot be supervised till these 
matters are shown up. In the absence 
of any examinations by your board of 
the original books, it is proper to say 
this in support cf a suggestion that an 
auditing of the books might show that 
the net earnings upon calculation by 
impartial accountants are probably 

FAR MORE THAN 15 PER CENT. 

The railroad returns as made to you 
are ex parte and among very many 
things requiring ex planation is this, In 
1891, the gross receipts were returned 
by railroad at $8,551,000 and net earn- 
ings as $3,120,000. In 1896 the gross 
earnings had increased nearly $1,200,- 
000, but in some unaccountable way 
there is an increase of operating ex 
penses of f6ver $1,050,000, or in other 
words the more business these corpora- 
tions do the larger the percentage of 
expenses, which is contrary to experi- 
ence. Besides, we know that improve 
ments cheapening the cost of operation 
have been constantly made in the rail- 
road world, and that the wages.of the 
men, the rank and file, have been rather 
decreased than diminished. TheInter 
State Commerce Ccmmission report a 
sharp reduction as to the pay of the 
men and an increase only in the salar 
ies allowed by the higher cfilicials to 
themselves, but it would take a great 
deal of this to account for the addition 
of $1,(50,000 to operating expenses in 
North Carolina in five years out of an 
increased business of less than $1,- 
200,000. 

Then the North Carolina Railroad, 
223 miles long, reports its pro rata con- 
tributed to salaries of ‘‘general officers” 
in 1891 $21,500; the same item in 1894 
ig $24,089 (more than the total salaries 
paid by this great State to the Gover- 
nor and all the heads of the Executive 
Departments combined) while in 1896, 
after public criticism, this same item 
has shrunk without explanation to $5,- 
875. This and many other matters 
which seem unaccountable, may it is 
true be explaimed. 

THEY NEED IT. 


Potash 


—— 


Too little Potash in 
the fertilizer used pro- 
duces a ‘‘scrubby” 

@ crop, just as a lack 
of sufficient grain fed — 


to stock means a “scrubby”’ animal. 


An illustrated 


Free 


book which tells what Potash is, how it 


should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York: 








ment” of these three chief lines in North 
Carolina is reported by you as being 
$20,000,000. At 4 per cent. net the 
rates should be high enough to allow 
them $800,000 net earnings, but the 
actual net earnings reported upon the 
showing of these three companies for 
1896 is $2,975,000, i. e., they carricd off 
to their non-resident owners the sum 
of $2,175,000 in excess of the fair and 
legitimate rate of 4 per cent. on the in 
vestment. It must be remembered 
that this 4 per cent. isnet above charges 
for railroad wrecks, betterments, re 
pairs, law expenses, taxes, high salaries 
and every possible charge which the 
corporations have seen fit to crowd 
into their expenses, for the sum total 
of the money mgceived by these three 
lines for their operations in North Caro 
lina in 1896 isadmitted to be $8 476,000. 
Thus the sum in excess of a reeson 
able allowance of 4 per cent. on the in. 
vestment which these three systems 
have carried out of North Carolina 
since the day your Commission was 
established to reduce rates—the excess 
above legal rates in these six years— 
has been 

NEAR THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 
exclusive of interest. This sum under 
the dccisions of the highest court in 
thig land could justly and properly 
have been kept here and its presence 
to day would make this State blossom 
like arose. Talk about frightening 
capital from coming into the State by 
“Knowing our rights and daring to 
maintain them.” What we need is to 
keep a just part of our own capital in 
the State and not to permit it to be car 
ried cff to be uced by Wall street and 
London bankers to wreck other co:- 
porations elsewhere; to bid them in at 
an under price and thus repeat th« 
process over and over again. 

It may be adroitly urged that you 
cannot reduce through rates. Truc 
enough, but you can protect ovr own 
people by reducing fares and freights 
between any two points in this State so 
that the gross receipts of all kinds, 
through ard local, shall not net more 
than 4 per cent. on the value of the 
money invested. Peik vs. Chicago, 
94 U.S. 164, 

2. But there is another proof that 

RATES ARE TOO HIGH, 

The value of money began increasing 
with the demonetization of silver and 
went on Cecaaeing, as evidenced by the 
fall in the prices of everything else, till 
1891, Atthat time your Commission 
was established to reduce railroad rates. 
It is impossible to understand the tenor 
of the debates for and against the 
measure in that and in previous legis- 
latures nor the intense struggle by the 
railroad lobby and the railroad news 
papers against it upon any other basis. 
Indeed the power to do that is the very 
kernel of the act creating the Commis- 
sion. 

Whatever change your Commission 
felt able to make did not amount to 
any substantial ‘‘cut,” for comparing 
the Railroad Commission report of 
1892 with that cf 1891, it appears that 
while gros earnings had increased $80, 
000 the net earnings had increased 
$83,000—a greater profit than before. 
If the public demand as evidenced by 
the establishment of your Commission 
could have been complied with there 
would have been a substantial cut in 
1891. For a stronger reason there 
should be @ greater one now. Since 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Shsrman Act the value of the 
money in which we pay our freights 
and fares has gone on increasing, but 


themselves and to the gratification of 
their patrons. 

WHY THOSE REDUCED RATES 

were stopped and the public and the 
line deprived of an arrangement so 
highly satisfactory to both, and by. 
what methods it was done, is known 
by your Commission already. 

3. There is still another demonstra- 
tion that ratcs are too high as to pas- 
senger rates. The rate now, asia 1891, 
is still 3} cents per mile, and it is higher 
than that on some of our roads, yet the 
railroads report the average received 
per passenger per mile 2,15 cents. 
Clearly, therefore, there is a vast num- 
ber of people who ride either absolutely 
free or at less than the general public 
pay. The Railroad Commission act 
contemplates that there shall be no dig- 
crimination, and could there be worse 
discrimination than to pile up 3} cents 
on the general public so that they shall 
pay enough not only for their own 
riding, but for reduced rates and free 
rates to others. 

There are occasionally excursions 
and the immense crowds which go 
upon them show the demand for lower 
rates. Ifa reasonabie permanent rate 
of two cents per mile were given all the 
time, it would save the public great in- 
convenience from overcrowding and 
the railroads the pressure for cars on 
these semi occasional fits of concession. 
Thera wouid be a steady stream of 
travel which would be cqually, and 
probably more, remunerative to the 
rairoads (as has been the experience 
elsewherc) and it would be far more 
satisfactory to the people, who after all 
are the only support of the railroads. 

Then the system of granting 1,000- 
mile tickets at 2 cents or 24 cents to 
men who have $40 or $50 to spare and 
exacting 3} cents from those who need 
the reduction still more is only leas 

OBJLICTIONABLE THAN FREE PASSES. 
Icommend to your consideration the 
following extract from the report of 
the Railroad Commissioner of Michi- 
gan: ‘‘To sell 1,000-mile tickets at a 
less rate per mile than that fcr a less 
nurber of miles is a gross discrimina- 
tion between passengers entitled to the 
same treatment. It violates the prin- 
ciples of justice the same as if 100 car 
loads of freight could be carried at a 
less rate per car than 10 car loads be- 
tween the same points.” The doctrine 
of ‘equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none” is especially applicable to 
the rights of the public over a common 
carrier. No man should be charged 
higher for the same accommodation 
because he is poorer. 

I do not adwocate a 2 cent per mile 
rate on all railroads, but wherever one 
man travels at 2 canta another should 
not becharged more for the same grade 
of accommodation. The rates should 
be graded, asin many States. Those 
whose gross receipts exceed $4,000 per 
mile should not charge more»than 2 
cents per mile. Those whose gross re 


per mile, and all others not over 3 cents. 
The same or similar reduction and 
grading should be made in freight rates, 
the object being to allow a fair, just 
per centage of net profits on the aczwual 
value of the ‘‘piant.” 

There are 180,000 miles of railroad in 
the United States. They have been 
built with great difference in cost and 
through sections differing vastly in 
the amount of travel and freight, Ine 
g nious tables could be made, which 
by skill in grouping, would make al- 
met any given rate theaverage. There 
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ceipts are over $3,000, but less than . 
$4,000, should charge not over 23 centés 
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railroad charges 
HAVE REMAINED THE SAME, 

Cotton, which for the six years ending 
1891, had averaged 11 cents, in the six 
years since has averaged barely 7; a 
fall of over 834 per cent., The railroad 
rates ought in fairness to be 33 percent. 
less than the figure to which they 
ought to have been cut in 1891, 

We know that the great ra#roads 
contributed great sums in the last cam- 
paign to maintain the gold standard. 
We are now paying these sums back 
by high rates and thus paying them to 
increase the load resting upon us. A 
commission established by our people 
ought, it is respectfully submitted, to 
have that mercy upon us which we 
cannot expect from the non-resident 
owners of these corporations whoknow 
no more about us and care as little, as 
the English landlords do for their Irish 
tenants or thedr Hindoo subjects. 

One of these great systems saw the 
justice of the public demand and the 
wisdom from a business standpoint re 
cognizing the enhanced value of money 
by reducing rates. Its owners made a 





































are roads charging 

LESS THAN ONE CENT PER MELE; ; 
and a few charging as high as the high- 
est rate allowed in this State. The © 
German government recently sent a 
commission to this country to investi- 
gate our system. With German pa- 
tience and plodding thoroughness asto | 
detail, they reported that upon a fair — 
average 2 cents per mile was the aver- |} 
age American rate. Lloyd Briee,inan | 
article written in the railroad interest 
in the North American Review for ~ 
March, also says that the average 
American rate is two (2) cents per mile. 
As far asI can judge, it is about the 
figure, and considering the enhanced 
value of money about the same quan- 
tity of cotton, corn, or labor will buy a 
passage for 100 miles now at 2 centa | 
per mile, as woulda few years back |) 
-have brought a passage for 100 miles # 
at 3} cents per mile. 4 

I hope your Commission will see 

proper to grant the public this conceg- || 
sion which is so eminently just. Tam | 
confident that the railroads would } 
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As I have said the value of ‘‘the invest- 
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Acts 1895, chapter 119, section 45. 
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very handsome cut with great profit to 
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A STRONG AND GOW 
VINING ADRESS 


WHY POPULAR EDUCATION HAS 
FAILED IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY LOGAN D HOWELL, RALEIGH, N.O, 
Before the University Summer School. 

In considering the results of popular 
education in North Carolina, we must 
compare this State with all others in 
the Union. One of the results of edu- 
cation is wealth. Judging by this 
standard, education in North Carolina 
has lamentably failed. For, with the 
exceptions of South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi there is less wealth per capita 
in North Carolina than anywhere else 
in this Union. ButSouth Carolina and 
Mississippi have over half their popula- 
tion black—North Carolina one third 
only. 

ILLITERACY IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

But the first object of education is 
to removeilliteracy. Judged by this 
standard our popular education has 
been an ignominious failure. In fact 
there is no such thing as popular edu- 
cation here. For the people are not 
educated. More than a third of those 
over 10 years of age cannot read or 
write. Our condition is worse than 
that of any other State or territory ex- 
cept five—South Carolina, New Mexi- 
co, Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. 
But all these States, except New Mexi- 
co have a larger per cent. of negro pop- 
ulation than North Carolina, Virgina 
and Florida, also have a larger per 
cent. of negro population than North 
Carolina, yet their illiteracy is less 
than ours. 

OTHER STATES ARE EDUCATING FASTER 
THAN WE. 

These facts are unpleasant to admit, 
butthe most humiliating is this, that 
our State was nearer being the most 
illiterate in 1890 than it had been in 
1870. Itis true the whole amount of 
illiteracy was somewhat reduced. But 
we have been more laggard than other 
Southern States. Florida, which has 
nearly half its population black has 
gone by us, so that whereas in 1870 we 
ranked 8th in Illiteracy, in 1890 we 
ranked 7th. Atthis rate it is only a 
question of time when North Carolina, 
the other States having educated their 
children, wiil be the home of the most 
illiterate people in the American 
Union. 

ILLITERATE WHITE PEOPLE. 

Already it is the home of the most 

illiterate white people in the United 
States, except in the territory of New 
Mexico. Our State ranks wers@in il 

literacy when we compare the white 
people of the different States than 
when we count thenegroes. This does 
not mean that the white people of 
North Carolina are moreilliterate than 
the negroes; but it does mean that the 
white people of North Carolina are the 
most ignorant of all the white people 
in the United States except in New 
Mexico, and that the negroes of North 
Carolina have more education than the 
negres of several other States. 

WE RANK LOWEST OF ALL EXCEPT NEW 

MEXICO, 

About one white person out of every 
four in North Carolina cannot read; 
to be exact, the illiteracy is is twenty- 
three per cont. The enormity of this 
appeal when we consider other States, 
Massachusetts and Nebraska bave less 
than one per cent. of illiteracy among 

> their native white population. There 
@ areseventeen States with less than two 
per cent. 
Columbia and excluding the Indian 
Territory and Alaska there are 49 
States and Territories. There are 37 
of these that have only haif as much 
illitercy among their native white pop- 
ulation as North Carolina. In other 
words the white peeople of North Caro- 
lina are twice as illiterate as the white 
people almost anywhere else in the 
Union, including the State of Mary- 
land, Dolaware, Missouri, Arizona, 
Texas, Florida, Mississippi, and West 
Virginia. We have more illiterate 
white people than South Carolina and 
Georgia combined, more than Alabama 
and Mississippi, more than Louisiana 
and Texas, whose combined white pop 
ulation is twice as great as North Caro- 
lina’s. Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia and Fiorida, 
together fall short of North Carolina’s 
number of white illiterates, but their 
aggregate native white population is 
over twice as great. 

SHORTEST SCHOOL TERM OF ALL 

The cause of this large per cent. of 
illiteracy is seen when we compare 
the school terms of other States with 
North Oarolina’s. The Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa. 
tion for 1894 and ‘95, give the average 
length of terms of the public schools of 
the United States 141 days, or overseven 
months. North Carolina’s is the short- 
est term of all, 63 days. For twenty 
years we have been struggling in vain 
to teach four months inthe year. All 
the other States except South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Oklahoma, have more 
than a four months term. The school 
terms in New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, District of 


Counting the District of. 


Columbia, and Connecticut are three 
times aslong asours. There are thir- 
teen States that have an eight months 
term or longer; twenty four States that 
have a seven months term or longer, 
thirty-one States that have a six- 
months term or longer,and this includes 
Virginis, Arkansas and Kentucky. 
There are forty-one States (all but 8) 
that have five months term or longer; 
this includes Georgia, Lousiana, Mis 
sissippi, West Virginia, Texas and 
Fiorida. 
ATTENDANCE AT OUR SCHOOLS. 

With a school term of only three 
months in the year we cannot hope to 
educate the body of the people very 
highly, even if we had the best of 
teachers and every person of school 
age attended every day the schools are 
open. Asa matter of fact only about 
one third of them do this. 

OUR SCHOOLS ARE DEPRECIATING IN 

VALUE. 

The distressing factis, that little edu- 
cation asour schools have been giving, 
it is becoming less and less year by 
year. The attendance at the schools 
last year was less by 4,454 than it had 
been eight years ago. In 1895 sixty 
one per cent. of the white school popu- 
lation was enrolled. The next year 
the enrollment fell to fifty six per cent. 
The falling cff in the colored schools 
was even greater, from fifty-nine per 
cent. in '95 to fifty-two per cent. the 
next year. The total enrollment fell 
in one year from 373,563 in "95 to 348,- 
616 in “96, a loss of nearly 25,000. 

WHAT OUR SCHOOLS ARE DOING. 

Nearly half the school population 
did not go inside of a school last year. 
But what was done by the other half? 
Little more than learn the A, B, C’s. 
Not half the children studied arithme 
tic. The average white teacher in 
North Carolina enrolls during the three 
months she teaches, forty one children. 
But their attendance is irregular, and 
if we should visit her school on an 
average day, we should find twenty- 
eight pupils present, only thirteen of 
these far enough advanced to study 
arithmetic, only seven geography, four 
in gramar, and two in United States 
history. 

COST OF EDUCATION. 

Let us see what it costs to educate 
children in the different states. The 
average for the United States is $18 98 
a year for each child. Wespend upon 
each child only $3 4C ayear. This is 
less than any other state except South 
Carolina which spends ¢329. The 
wealth of Massachusetts is only five 
times as great as Nurth Carolina’s, but 
Massachusetts spends for each child at 
school about ten times as much as we. 
($33 98). Seven southern states spend 
for the education of their children 
twice as much as wedo: New Mexico, 
Florida, Louisiana, Oklahama, Vir- 
ginia, Texas and Arkansas. 

ARE WE TOO POOR TO EDUCATE? 

We hear it said that North Carolina 
is too poorto do more, that we are in 
fact spending as much upon our schools 
in proportion to our means as the 
wealthy states ‘‘up north.” This state 
ment can be made only by mea who 
are guessing at what they havo never 
examined into, and when only the 
wish is father to the belief that our 
commonwealth is actiog as nobly in 
her poverty as others with more abun 
dance. The truth is we are taxing our 
selves for schools less in proportion to 
our means than all the other states but 
six: Wyoming, Arizona, Alabama, 
Texas, Nevada, New Mexico. But all 
these states except Now Mexico have 
income from investments, which goes 
to their school funds, and amounts in 
some cases to as much as the tax col- 
lected. Twenty-three states, including 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and Mississippi, 
have over twice as heavy a school tax 
as North Carolina 

OUR EDUCATIONAL POSITION. 

Our position among the sisterhood of 
states is then this: in per cent of 
illiteracy of the whole population, 
ssventh; in per cent of illiteracy of the 
native white people, second; in length 
of school term forty ninth; in amouat 
expended for each pupil, forty eighth; 
in amount of tax in proportion to wealth 
forty-third; in salaries paid teachers 
forty ninth. 

ARE WE TAXED TOO HEAVELY? 

There can be only one excuse for 
such a condition: enormous taxes for 
other things. But taxcs in North Caro 
lina are not enormous. They are less 
than any where else in the Union, ex- 
cept in Nevada and Idaho. The tax 
rate for all purposes in North Carolina 
is only something over half the average 
for the United States. 

LET THESE FACTS AROUSE US TO ACTION. 

There is no pleasure in making pub- 
lic such humiliating facts about our 
state—except for the hope that they 
may arouse to action. For these con- 
ditions exist, and North Carolina must 
face them. Shutting our eyes to them 
will not remove them: denying them 
will not change thefh. But having 
seen the cause of our failure, we ought 
to know how to make our public 
schools a success. 

LOCAL TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Very nearly all the school tax in 


North Carolina is imposed by the Log- 
islature, less than twenty communities 
supplementing this by aself imposed 
local tax. Here again we are behind 
in educational progress. Two thirds 
of the school funds in the United States 
are raised by local taxes. Thirteen 
states, including Massachusetts, have 
no state tax. All their school taxes 
are local. As a rule the states that 
have the best schools support them 
mainly by local taxes. 

OUR LARGE GENERAL SCHOOL TAX. 

This is our need now in North Caro 
lina. Our state tax is already one of 
the largest, only six other states hav- 
ing a heavier one. But when we come 
to count the local taxes and the 
general tax North Carolina drops to 
the lowest of all but six. 

LOCAL TAXATION IN AGRICULTURAL. 

STATES, 

There are ot jactions that local taxa- 
tion may suit Maine, but it will not 
suit our condition as an agricultural 
people. We hear men saying that 
good schools cannot be maintained 
among a population so scattered as 
ours. Local taxation is not peculiar to 
the north or to cities. Kansas and 
Nebraska are great farming states and 
settled only about half as thickly as 
North Carolina. Kaneas has no state 
tax, and Nebraska only 3 10 c., but by 
local taxes Kansas keeps its schools 
open six months and Nebraska seven. 
Arkansas is not as dansely settled as 
North Carolina. Its tax rate for 
schools is two and a half times as great 
as ours, and two thircs of it comes 
from local taxes. Arkansas’ school 
term is nearly twice as long as ours. 

None of the following states are so 
thickly settled as North Carclina and 
they raise all or nearly all their school 
funds by local taxes, and all have an 
average school term of from five to 
eight months: North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Wiscon 
sin, Minnesota, Ficrida, Louisiana. 
Compared with other states south 
and west North Carolina is well popu 
lated. Scarcity of population cannot 
excus3 our illiterate condition. 

THE NEGRO IS NO EXCUSE. 

Nor can we plead the negro as an 
excuse. Ssven states (South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, 
Virginia, Alabama) have a larger share 
of negro population than North Caro- 
lina, and they all have a longer school 
term than ours, and all but Alabama, 
have a heavier school tax. Georgia 
has 300,000 more negroes than North 
Carolina and a school term ten weeks 
longer. Virginia has seventy five 
thousand more negroes than North 
Carolina and a school term twice as 
long and a school tax nearly twice as 
great as ours. 

"THE EXAMPLE OF MISSISSIPPI, 

Mississippi, is a poorer state than 
North Carolina. Its per capita wealth 
is $9 00 less. Over half the poulation 
of that state is black; in North Caro- 
lina about one third. Micsissippi also 
has fewer towns than North Carolina 
and leas persons to the square mile. In 
spite of these facts Mississippi off-rs its 
children a five months school term, 
North Carolina a three month term. 
Mississippi does this by paying money 
for it. Its s¢hoc! tox is more than 
twice as heavy as North Carolina’s. 
As a result there is not half as much 
illiteracy among its white population 
as we have, 

THE TIME FOR ACTION HAS COME. 

Let us stop trying to excuse our 
ignorance and selfishness, and narrow- 
mindedness. We are behind all other 
states in education of the people. The 
sooner we recogniz3 this fact, the 
sooner we may hope to change it. 


—— 0 oe 


DR. FREEMAN WRITES, 





Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
TAYLOR, N. C., Julyi2, 1897. 

Wilson County Alliance and our 
at nual picnic was held at Rock Ridge 
Academy last Thursday, the 8ih. As 
usual at this annual meeting, notwith- 
standing the much needed rain in the 
early morning, we had a large crowd. 
The Alliance met in the morning and 
transacted the regular business, and at 
12 o’clock adjourned to hear Mr. J. W. 
Bailey, Ejitor Biblical Rscorder, Ral- 
eigh, speak on local taxation. It was 
indeed a treat to listen to this young 
man plead the cause of the common 
people so elcquently and earnestly. 
He sees the six hundred thousand chil- 
dren of our State comiog rapidly to 
manhood and womanhood in ignor- 
ance and he is using his splendid tal- 
ents to rescue them from such an awful 
condition. Would that ali men could 
see this condition which confronts us 
as does Mr. Bailey. Heshowed clearly 
that this local tax system was the only 
plan by which the country people could 
educate their children. He proved be- 
yond a doubt that it was by far the 
cheapest plan. We have greatly en- 
joyed his coming and we hope to have 
him with us again some day. 

I wish to say to our Alliance friends 
tnat we are pledged to the cause of edu- 
cation. This is one of fundamental 
principles and every Allianceman 
should do all he can for this local tax. 





This is the best plan to educate the! tax, 


poor people, ever presented to the Al- 
liance and to the people of North Caro- 
lina. The Alliance can do nothing that 
will elevate humanity so much as to 
establish a good system of education, 
If this tax should ba levied very few 
of our people will have to pay more 
than $1. No one can oppose this tax 
because of the amount he would have 
to pay. The State gives us a doilar 
every time we give a dollar to the State. 
Will we accept this help to take our 
children out of ignorance and raise 
them up as educated men and women, 
and thereby give them a chance in the 
world, or will we refuse, by our votes, 
to rescue our children from ignorance 
and let them grow up and never have 
a chance in the world? 

Alliance people, will you vote on the 
10th of August against the principles 
you have taken an oath to sustain and 
against your children? Will you, by 
your own vote doom your own child? 


May God help you! 
H. F. FREEMAN. 


—— hh 8 <> 0 


BERTIE COUNTY RESOLUTIONS. 


Winpsor, N. C., July 9, 1897. 

Mr. Epitor:—Enclosed find resolu 
tions passed by Bertie County Alliance 
in conference assembled July 8th. 

Wuereas, The Board of Oounty 
Commissioners, for Bertie County, 
N. C., refused license to sell liquor at 
its July session; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bertie County 
Alliance heartily approve the action of 
the Board, in refusing to license the 
liquor traffic. 

2. That we return thanks to the 
Christian ministry for their able efforts 
in behalf of the course. 

A. J. Cops, Secretary. 

A, W. &NELL, President. 


<0 0 
A CITIZ&N’S VIEWS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
PIKEVILLE, N C. 

The first thing we want to know is 
what is prosperity? Suppose we know 
what it is, why then we want to know 
where itis. We have heard of it, and 
we have actually seen some of it, but 
not in late years. Weare sorry tosay 
it, but all of our prosperity has disap 
peared in the past 20 years. It is true 
the nation’s increase is greater than its 
outlay, but the question is where does 
the money go? As soon as it-reaches 
America it goes straight for the gold- 
bugs’ pockets. If there is any pros 
perity for the laboring class it comes 
and goes so fast they cannot catch any 
of it. Prosperity may travel the road, 
but it never stops to visit us, but if a 
man votes for such things, can he ex- 
pect any better? They say that every 
thing can be bought cheaper now than 
it ever could b2fore, but what gocd 
will that do usif we cannot get any- 
thing to buy with? “If all the pros 
perity and riches of the iaboring cl4sses 
were all piled up in one heap 16 feet 
square at the base for a monument to 
the memory of the goldbuges who intro 
duced this kind of prosperity, bow 
high would the poor fellow’s monument 
bet 

I will now close; wishing THE Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER and all othcr paperg 
who are with the people for the people, 
and by the people, much success. 
Yours truly, 


J.G SPENCE, 
eS oS —_ 
PRETTY GOOD YIELD, 


MOORESVILLE, N. C., July 3, 1897. 
Mr EpiTor:—I have just thrashed 
193 bushels of Fultz wheat raised on 5 

acres. Respectfully, 
8. A. LAWRANCE, 
eb 0 0 ee 
(OF FICIAL) 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE DEMANDS. 


Adopted at Washington, D. C., February 
6, 1896, 

WuHeErgeas, The Declaration of Inde! 
pendence, as a basis for a Republican 
form of Government that might be 
progressive and perpetual, states: 

“That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed with certain u:- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
governed.” 

We hold, therefore, that to restore 
and preserve these rights under a 
Republican form of government, pri- 
vate monopolies of public necessities 
for speculative purposes, whether of 
the means of production, distribution 
or exchange, should be prohibited, and 
whenever any such public necessity or 
utility becomes a monopoly in private 
hands, the people of the municipality, 
state or union, as the case may be, 
shall appropriate the same by right of 
eminent domain, paying a just value 
therefor, and operate them for, and in 
the interest of, the whole people, 

FINANOR, 


We demand a national currency, 
safe, sound and flexible; issued by the 
general government only; a full legal 
tender for all debts and receivable for 
all dues, and an equitable and efficient 
means of distribu.ion of this currency, 
directly to the people, at the minimum 
of expense and without the interven- 
tion of banking corporations and in 
sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis. 
_ (a) We demand the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold at the 
legal ratio of 16 to 1. 





(6) We demand a graduated income 
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R.S. TUCKER & CO’S 


Great Dissolution Sales 


Are now in progress and will continue until the entire stock is disposed of. 
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[ Sellg 


AND STRICTLY FOR CASH. 


Ax opportunity to secure the greatest bargains. 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 


Haywood, Snow & Tucker, 


TRUSTEES. 








(c) That our national legislation shall 
be so framed in the future as @t to 
build up one industry at the expense 
of another. 

(d) We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much as 
possible in the hands of the people, 
and hence we demand that all National 
and State revenues shall be limited to 
the necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment economically and honestly ad- 
ministered. 

(e) Wedemand that postal savings 
banks be established by the govern- 
ment for the safe deposit of savings 
of the people, and to facilitate ex- 
change. 

(f) We are unalterably opposed to 
the issue, by the United States, of in- 
terest-bearing bonds, and demand the 
payment of all coin obligations of the 
United States, as provided by existing 
laws, in either gold or silver coin, at 
the option of the government and not 
at the option of the creditor. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


(a) The government shall purchase 
or construct and operate a sufficient 
mileage of railfoads to effectually con- 
trol all rates of transportation on a 
just and equitable basis. 

(6) The telegraph and telephone, 
like the postoffice system, being a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of intelli 
gence, should be owned and operated 
by the government in the interest of 
the people, 

LAND. 


We demand that no land shall be 
held by corporations for speculative 
purposes or by railroads in excess of 
their needs as carriers, and all lands 
claimed by the government and held 
for actual settlers only. 


EXEOTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS, 


We demand the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. That each State shall be di- 
vided into two districts of nearly equal 


TS 


now owned by aliens should be re. 
voting population, and that Senators 
from each shall be elected by the 
people of the district. 
_ DISTRICT LEGISLATION. 

Relying upon the good, common 
sense of the American people, and be- 
lieving that a majority of them, when 
uninfluenced by party prejudice, will 
vote right on all questions submitted to 
them on their merit; and, further, to 
effectually annihilate the pernicious 
lobby in legislation, we demand direct 
legislation by means of the initiative 
and referendum. 

* R. A. SourHwortsa, 
Sec’y-Treas. N. F. A. and I. U. 


GOOD BOOKS 











yourself or for a friend? Then send 
$2.35 and get by return mail an “‘Inter- 
national Self pronouncing Bible with 
Subject Index, Concordance and all 
other helps. Flexible Morocco cover. 

Pilgrims Progress in durable cloth 
binding for 50 cents. 

“Bible Pictures and what they teach 
us.” Splendid book for the boys and 
girls, for $1.15, 

Very large print light-weight Bible 
for aged people or others who read 
much at night. Price, $1.50. 

All books sent postpaid. 

Order any book you desire of 

Rev. D. H. TUTTLE, 
Beaufort, N. O. 











Bargains in Pedigreed Stock 


SUMMER CLERING SALE. 


Sex Pigs Than we cancers Red Jersey Pigs «4 Black Es- 


through the summer, we will offer for 30 days— 


RED JERSEYS 12 TO 16 WEEKS OLD AT $4 99, REDUCED FROM $8.00. 
BLACK ESSEX 12 TO 16 WEEKS OLD AT $5 $99, REDUCED FROM $10.00. 


These Pigs are guaranteed of the FINEST and BEST STRAINS. 
WE ALSO OFFER 10 RFGISTERED JERSEY BULLS FROM 8 TO 10 


MON “Hs OLD AT $13 79 EACH, REDUCED FROM $50 00. 


Now is your opportunity, if you care for imported stock at cut prices, 


OQCCONEECHIEE FARM, Durham, N. C. 


Swine Club. 


Member American Jersey Cattle Club, 


Durce Jersey Svine Club and Essex 





USBEHFUL BOOKS. 





THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOES THAE 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. THE NAMES 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS : 


Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind..... DU ne Ope 33 cents, 
Record of Membership............... oh ht SEER LIE aa 
Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub... 2.2.00... eee ee pts ee 2 ° 
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HLA V Hi OWN Ei! 


We are Giving Them Away! 





Do you want a copy of that great book 


DLabor : 


Capital, 


by the well-known writer 


Author of ‘‘The Golden Gems of Life,” ‘Scenes Abroad,” &c. 








Here is the Way to Get It: 


Every Saturday at 4 o’clock Pp, M. we 


are going to mail a copy of this book 


FREE 


to the person who sends us the largest list of subscribers during that week. 


The book is handsomsly bound and contains 536 pages. It should be in 





EVERY HOME! 
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POETRY. 
DEEDS NOT WORDS. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


ould satisfy the heart, 

Bt wor cart might find less care; 
ip, words, like Summer birds, depart, 
Pov nd leave but empty air; 

he heart, & pilgrim upon earth, 

Finds often, when it needs, 
hat words are a8 little worth 

As just so many weeds. 


little said—and ee 
Pon deeper joy impart _ 
Capers of words, which reach the 
head, 
put never touch the heart, 
The voice that wins its sunny way, 
A lonely home to cheer, 
rath oft the fewest words to say; 
‘ But ob! those few—how dear! 


is could satisfy the breast, 
ns world might hold a feast; 
ut words, when summoned to the 








test— 
‘t satisfy the least! 
oe plants that makea gaudy show, 
“All blossom to the root; 
But whose poor nature cannot grow 
One particle of fruit !—Sel. 
— eet OOOO 
THE SWEETEST THINGS OF 
EARTH. 








What are the sweetest things of earth? 
Lips that can praise & rival’s worth; 

A fragrant rose that hides no thorn; 
Riches of gold untouched by scorn. 


a happy little child asleep; 

yes tnat can smile though they may 
weep; . 

4 brotner’s cheer; @ father’s praise ; 

he minatrelsy ot Summer days. 


4 heart whose anger never burns; 
A gift that looks for no returns; | 
Wrong’s overthrow; pain’s swift re- 


lease ; i 
Dark footsteps guided into peace. 


he light of love in lover’s eyes; 

Age that is young as well as wise; 

A mother’s kiss; a baby’s mirth— 
These are the sweetest things of earth. 


—Philadelphia Times. 
_ ooo 
MAN. 
Man! 


Whoever heard of him? 
Where lies his glory dim? 
What’s he 

To bow the knee 

To? 

Man! 


W here 

Ara his ’chievements great? 
Why doth he rule the State? 
How, now! 

Why bow 

To man? 


Mar! 

What a poor thing; 
To him pity bring! 
Why he 

Can't even be 
Without woman! 


eee 


HER SCRIPTURAL TRAINING. 


—Ex. 


Wid you ever notica this 
When a fellow steals a kiss 
“rom a righteous little maiden calm 
and meek, 
How her Scriptural training shows 
Wn not turning up her nose, 
But in simply turning round the other 
cheek? 
HOUSEHHOLD. 
RUMBLED EGGS, 

Take a emall tablespoonful of butter 
and twoof cream or milk, warm ina 
frying pan. Break four eggs, or more 
if needed, in the pan and stir until 
slightly cooked; then add four sardines 
broken in emall pieces, from which the 
skin and large bones have been re 
moved. Pour over one-half tablespoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce and serve 
hot. A good recipe for cooking in 
hsfing dish. 

LEMON CREAM 
A cup of ice cold cream, a cup of 
Sugar, the grated rind and juice of one 
ery large ortwo small lemons. Beat 
all together for three minutes, adding 
the cream last. Beat the white of three 
“e88 to a froth, pour in half a cup of 
u ilk and half a cup of water, heat and 
silr into it two tablespoonfuls of corn 
etarch, When thoroughly cooked, 
stir into the lemon mixture, turn into 
4 mould and place in the ice box to 
‘ool, Serve with cream. 
_ ENTIRE WHEAT MUFFINS. 
Sift thoroughly with one and a half 
Pints of entire wheat flour, two tea- 
*poonfuls of baking powder, half a tea- 
*poonful of salt and one tablespoonful 
ofsughar. Add to this three quarters 
ta pint of sweet milk, to which has 
been added the well beaten yolk of an 
wed and two tablespoonfuls of melted 
Utter. _After these ingredients are 
pelt mxed, and just before putting 
> well greased muffin rings, add the 
ite of the egg well beaten. Bake in 


Shot oven twenty minutes, or until 
Ucely browned. 

































4 BAKED CHOWDER, 

Tale makes @ nice dish for lunch, 
. may be made from pieces of cold- 
oiled fish, left over. Cut four good- 
‘zed, cold-boiled potatoes into dice. 
ry ‘nto shreds sufficient cold cooked 
od an make one pint. Make one pint 
- nen *auce. Chop one onion fine, 
he tablespoonful parsley. Put a 
T of sauce in the bottom of a bak 
wd dish, then & layer of fish, one of 
90 & sprinkling of salt, pepper, 
the dis is oe 8 continue until 
. 18 full, having last layer sauce. 
Prinkle with crumbs and bake ina 
Oderate oven twenty minutes, 





The Baby Trumpeter. 


BY ELIZABETH HERMAN. 


HE Fourteenth regiment of cavalry 
was about to start on an Indian 
campaign. The baggage wagons 
were loaded; the horses saddled 

and bridled; the soldiers in their stout 
uniforms and gray field hats, with 
cartridge belts about their waiste, 
armed with pistols, carbines and sa- 
bers, stood waiting for the order to 
mount. 

Col. Warrick, equipped for field duty, 
stood on his porch, pulling on his 
gauntlets. 

A young soldier with a bugleswung 
across his shoulder was at the foot of 
the steps. His hair was light brown; 
his blue eyes had both a determined 
and harum-scarum light in them; his 
mouth was firm, his chin square, and 
his figure was erect, slim and supple. 
When Mrs. Warrick came out on the 
porch and said: ‘‘Good morning, 
Jeoffrys,” pleasantly, he took off his 
hat with an unembarrassed grace and 
courtesy that one does not always see 
in the private soldier. 

‘‘Teoffrys,” said the colonel, ‘‘sound 
‘Prepare to mount.’” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Jecfirys, saluting, 
and going down the walk to the parade 
ground, where he made his bugle cry 
out with an almost human voice, full 
of & man’s glory in his strength, and 
of anticipation of stirring times to 
come, ; 

‘You're not going to take that child 
with you?” said Mrs. Warrick. 

“Of course,” said the colonel; ‘‘he’s 
in the service and must take his chances 
with the rest.” 

But you could have left him behind. 
You are going to leave two trumpeters, 
aren’t you?” 

‘Yes, but the Baby Trumpeter would 
die of chagrin if he were one of them. 
He’s so glad that he’s going to see real 
service that he wants to dance and 
shout. Poor fellow!” 

The colonel’s voice was kind and sad. 
He was thinking of the little boy who 
died 12 years ago. 

“Try to take careof him. Think 
how his mother would feet if he should 
be killed!” said Mrs. Warrick. 

“Oh, yes, I'll keep my eye on him,” 
said the colonel. ‘ Good-by, old lady.” 

Their hands met in a firm clasp of 
real affsction and good-fellowship. 

“Good by, dear,” said Mrs. Warrick, 
“God bless you! Come back with 
your scalp—or even without it—only 
come!” 

Two months hed passed, and it was 
now late in the summer. The regi- 
ment—what was left of it—was en- 
camped on the banks of a narrow 
stream in Indian Territory. The faces 
that the firelight fitckered on were 
stern. In front of the colonel’s tent 
the colonel and his staff were supping 
together—supping on a small piece of 
bacon and a half cup of ccffse apiece. 
When the meal was finished the colo- 
nel told the Baby Trumpeter to sound 
the officers’ call. 

As the officers assembled Jeacffrys 
took his stand behind the colonei’s 
chair, and everyone waited to hear 
what the colonel was going to say. 

“Gentleman,” he began, ‘‘we have 
barely enough food left to last, with 
the utmost care, two days longer. The 
Seventeenth cavalry, that was to have 
been sent to help us, and to bring pro- 
visions, is doubtless now on the march, 
but, owing to our unexpected change of 
course, is marching in an exactly oppo. 
site direction. Ualess we can reach it 
we must starve, and to attempt to 
reach it is suicidal, for, as you know, 
we are surrounded by more than 
ten times our rumber of well armed 
Indians, and our ammunition is prac 
tically gone. I want any of you, who 
can suggest anything, to do it.” 

For a few moments silence reigned. 
Then the Baby Trumpeter stepped up 
and saluted. 

**Colonel,” he said, ‘‘let me go and 
bring the Seventh to you.” 

Tne colonel looked at him with a 
growing sense of surprise on his face. 

“Why, Jecfirys,” he said, ‘‘it’s a 
perfectly wild idea. And even if any- 
one should be reckless enough to un 
dertake such a task, it should bo an 
old soldier—one who has had expe 
rience with Indians.” 

“IT have had experience with them 
for two months, sir,” said Jecfirys with 
& grin. 

*-Yes, and you have done well,” said 
the colonel, and Jeoffrys drew a quick 
breath of gratification. ‘So well,” the 
colonel went on, ‘‘that I don’t want to 
throw you away uselessly.” 

‘But I believe I could make it, colo- 
nel” said Jeoffrys. ‘‘Let me go!” 

**You don’t realize the danger.” 

**Yes, sir, I do, but ‘nothing venture, 
nothing win,’’ and again Jeoffrys 
grinned. 

‘Very well, Jeoffrys, you may try 
it,” said the colonel. ‘I don’t know 
that it is any pleasanter to be butch. 
ered in company than alone, and as 





butchery is apparently what awaits us 





all, you may take the lonely death if 
you choose.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jeoffrys, as if 
& great favor had been conferred upon 
him. 

In half an hour he was back again at 
the colonel’s tent ready to start. 
‘‘What are your orders, sir?” asked 
Jeoftrys. 

“IT have none,” answered the colonel. 
Then, as he looked at the eager, hand- 
some boy, his face softened. 

‘“Jeoffrys, how old are you?” he 
asked. 

“‘T enlisted as 31, and that’s the only 
lie Tever told, colonel; buj I had to 
get in the army! I couldn’t wait! Vil 
be 20 next month—but pleass, sir, don’t 
tell!” 

‘‘Never, on my honor!” said the col- 
onel. 

‘You see, sir,” said Jecfirys, ‘‘my 
mother had pursuaded me not to ac- 
cept an appointment to West Point 
when it was offered to me. Her only 
brother was in the army, and was 
killed in an Indian campaign, and she 
said she couldn’t bear to give me up; 
but I couldn’t stand it, I had wauted 
to be in the army all mv lifs, so I ran 
away. I couldn’t go: ff and leave her 
without a word, but neither could I 
tell her what I was going to do, sol left 
a note for her, just saying that I wanted 
to try to make my own way in the 
world, and that if I succeeded I’d let 
her know, and that I'd go back to see 
her anyhow in five years.” 

*-Don’t you think that for her sake 
you ought to give up this wild goose 
chase?” asked the colonel. 

“No, sir, for her sake I think I'd bet- 
ter go on,” said Jcoffrys. 

‘‘Sne’d be very proud of you if she 
knew, said the colonel. 

“Oa, colonel, this isn’t anything, and 
she’d be proud of me anyhow,” said 
Jecfi-ys, with asmile; ‘‘you know how 
mothers are, sir. Good-by, sir.” 

“Good by,” said the colonel, holding 
out his hand. 

And Jeoffrys rode out silently into 
the moonless night. 

He pushed on steadily, through des- 
erts, through the narrow belts of wood 
that edged the water courses, across 
the almost stagnant streams. When 
dawn began to break he dismounted 
and led his horse into a tangle of brush, 
on the bank of a little creek. He loos- 
ened the girths, watered the horse, and 
selecting a small, partialiy open spot 
in the jungle, settled down to spend 
the day. He drowsed along until 
nearly noon, when suddenly, some- 
thing—not a noise, he was sure there 
was none, but a sense of approaching 
danger—brought him to his feet, and 
he saw through the leaves six Indians 
coming straight toward him. They 
were about 500 yards away. He whis- 
pered ‘‘down” to his horse, and owing 
to the perfect training of our cavalry 
horses, down the creature went. Jeof- 
frys crouched beside him, a pistol in 
each hand. The brush was so thick 
near-the ground that he could not see, 
but he could hear the Indians as they 
came nearer. 

After what seemed an interminable 
length of time, they were close beside 
his hiding piace. He decided not to 
fire until they wero upon him—and 
they passod by! Fora moment every- 
thing whirled before his eyes, and 
then the temptation to shoot came on 
him. It wasso strong that he had to 
lay down his pistols and clinch his 
hands until the nails cut the fissh. 


He kept his horse down nearly all 
day, and started out again as soon as 
it was dark. Atdawn he tied his horee 
and climbed a tree to take a survey of 
the country, and what should he see, 
not three miles cff, but the Seventeenth, 
baggage train and alli! 

They had been concealed from him 
when he was on the ground by a slight 
elevation. He scrambled down the 
tree, mounted and started toward the 
command, shouting in a rush of exu- 
berance of spirits. As he went down 
the other side of the elevation he came 
face to face with three Indians who 
had been hiding under bushes, watch- 
ing the troops. 

It Jeoffrys had been a boy up to that 
minute, it ail died in him then. It did 
not occur to him to value his life for 
personal reasons—all he wanted was 
to accomplish what he had started out 
to do before he was kilied. 

When the troops came up, for the 
firing attracted them at once—they 
found Jeocffrys’ horse dead, two des 
perately wounded Indians lying on the 
ground, and Jeoffrys and the third In- 
dian yelling and hopping around each 
other, the Indian trying to thrust his 
knife into Jecfirys, and Jeoffrys try- 
ing to lunge his saber into the Indian. 

The red men were soon disposed of. 
Jeoffrys patted his dead horse good by 
with honest sorrow, mounted one of 
the Seventeenth’s led horses, and the 
command started toward the camp 
under his guidance. 

The Indians had been keeping faith- 
ful watch, but had made no attack on 
their bagged game. It had been their 
intention to starve them awhile, and 
then to fall upon them, torture and 





butcher them, 


The men in camp were haggard an 
worn: They had given up all hope oc 
rescue, and when, three days afte 
Jecffrys’ departure, there was a sud 
den uproar among the Indians, th 
ready soldiers turned to meet an on 
slaught with sublime recklessness 
and while they were in the thick of it 
they herad the bugles of the Seve 
teenth calling encouragement—prom 
ising quick relief! Surely never had 
music been so sweet before! 
There was a sharp fight—and whey 
the remaining Indians were galloping 
away for their lives, the Fourteenth 
and the Seventeenth rushed into each 
others arms. The Baby Trumpeter was 
cheered until the heavens rang. The 
men pulled him from his horse and 
hugged him, and the colonel’s eyes 
were wet ashe clasped the young man’s 
hand. 

‘You have saved you regiment by 
risking your own life, my boy,” he 


a medal of honor. I shall recommend 
you for examination for promotion 
from the ranks as soon as we get home. 


brilliant service on the field of battle.” 

Jecficys, who had been white before, 
now became deadly white. 

“‘Colonel—my mother!” he gasped, 
and he fell back into the arms of the 
men who were crowding around him, 
They had not noticed that the blouse 
over his sboulder was saturated with 
hlood. 

‘“‘He’s wounded!” shouted many 
voices, and though the wound was only 
painful, and not all dangerous, the 
transformation of the boy into a lion 
was complete. 





The homeward march was begun. 
They were two weeks on the way, and 
it was a weary time for Jecfirys, for 
he had to travel in an ambulance, and 
was not allowed to move about much 
for fear his wound would open. 

Hicks, a private, who rode with him, 
and whose arm was broken, told Barry, 
acorporal, that he thought Jeoffrys 
was in love, because he had often seen 
him looking at a little picture that was 
painted on the inside of the case of his 
watch, and though he (Hicks) had not 
been able to get a good look at it, it 
stood to reason that it must bea girl. 


On the corporal’s next visit to the 
ambulance he szated himself besides 
the unsuspecting Jeoffrys, and blush- 
ing at the thought of nis own moan- 
ness, asked what time it was, keeping 
his eyes on the watch when Jeoffrys 
opered it; and afterward, when he met 
Hicks, he told him he had seen the 
picture, and it wasn’t of a girl, for she 
had white hair, and that he thought it 
was just a fancy picture, called Mary 
Antannetty,” for he had once seen one 
very much like it painted on a cup 
when he had heiped a lieutenant’s fam- 
ily and the lieutenant’s wife’s maid had 
told him that that was its name. 

Couriers had been sent ahead, and 
all was in readiness when the Four- 
teenth reached home. 

Col. Warrick halted the column in 
front of his own house, for his wife 
was at the gate. While he was speak 
ing to her a white haired, young faced 
woman came out on the porch and 
went down the walk toward them. 

“This is Mrs. Gilbert, whom I met in 
Washington last winter,” Mrs. War- 
rick said to the colonel; ‘‘the wife of 
Judge Gilbert, of Detroit, you know. 
She and her husband have been trav- 
eling in the West looking after their 
mines and were good enough to stop 
over with me for a fewdays. * * * 
Ob! Iam so glad to see you again!” 
she went on, shaking hands with the 
officers, who gathered around her 
while the colonel and Mrs. Gilbert ex: 
changed grectings. 

The ambulance was drawn up beside 
her, and she went to the open end 
where Jeoffrys was sitting. He slipped 
to his feet as she came toward him. 

“Jecfirys, Oh! Jecffrys, how can I 
ever thank you enough!” she exclaim, 
and Jecficys emiled broadly in his 
frank, unaffected, unembarrassed way, 
and protested that he had done noth 
ing to be thanked for. 

Mrs. Warrick was still wringing the 
boy’s hand when Mrs. Gilbert came to 
the ambulance to look at this gallant 
young fellow of whom she had heard 
so much. 

‘‘By sum, she’s the one in Jeoffrys’ 
watch!” gasped Corporal Barry to 
Hicks, his eyes bulging, his whole 
frame quivering with the desire to es- 
cape that possesses every man at the 
prospect of a scene—but Mrs, Gilbert 
only clasped her arms around the Baby 
Trumpeter and said, in a stified voice: 
‘**My son!”—Ililustrated American. 

—_—— oo oe 

‘“‘When you are absorbed in your 
business cares down town to-day, Her- 
bert, you will forget your little wife 
entirely.” 

‘No, darling, that steak you cooked 
for me with your own sweet hands this 
morning for breakfast will keep you 
in my memory every minute of the 





day.”—Chicago Tribune. 


said (was he thinking again of the lit- f 
tle boy who died?), ‘‘and you will get } 


You have won your right to it by | 






HILDREN’S LACK OF MANNERS. 


The prevalent bad manners of many 
children—their inexcusable rudeness 
in raising their clamorous voices and 
demanding attention in the very pres 
ence of a guest or caller—their persis 
tent teasing and crying until their 
claims are met—who is responsible for 
all this, if not the parents themselves? 
A Hottentot father or mother would 
scarcely allow to pass unrebukcd what 
many an American parent endures 
passively, even willingly. 

Mark Twain’s amusing magezine 
article a few years ago on The Training 
of Parents was written from the pro- 
phetic mind. 

Says an exchange: ‘“‘It is anotoricus 
fact that the present generation of 
parents far from being irascibly irri- 
tated by children’s noise and bad man: 
ners, suffer it gladly. There is nota 
hotel piazza, nor a car gangwey, nor a 
steamboat’s deck from one end of vac 
United States to the other, where con 
stant evidence of the fact may not be 
collected. Noise, racket, contradic 
tion, impertinence, impudence, and 
even insult—all are endured from the 
children with a patience which in 
parents is a new thing. For irritability, 
shortness of temper, high strung 
nerves, and quickness of resentiment, 
one must look on the child’s side not 
the parents’. A person trained to en- 
dure children as now brought up can 
endure anything.” 

While the above may seem only the 
pessimistic view of a dyspeptic ora 
crusty old bachelor, yet there are 
surely some grains of trtuh init. Many 
city apartment houses are rigid in 
their exclusion of children, and somes 
Summer hotels forbid the use of the 
halls and verandas for play to the 
children among their guests, hard and 
unfeeling as this may seem to the 
doting mothers. Yet, have not other 
guests a right to be considered?—the 
nerve-racked invalid, the exhausted 
teacher, the brain 4 2ary literary 
worker, whose only salvation lies in 
peace and quietness during the brief 
weeks of vaction? — 

In the children advanced beyond the 
kindergarten age—for ‘tis as true as 
tis pitiful that the rudeness and clamor 
referred to in the foregoing paragraphs 
are by no means confined to littie ones 
of tender years—one may well wonder 
if the high presure school system is not 
largely responsible for nervous irrita- 
bility and consequent bad manners. 
The writer herself has seen, on a slate 
brought home by a little girl of eight 
or nine, examples in division in which 
the divisors contained from five to 
eight figures, and the child was ex. 
pected to work at least half a dozen 
such examples before the next morn 
ing’s opening of school. 

Whatever the chief cause, it is 
patent to the most superficial observer 
that a new Reign of Terror, so to 
speak, has been inaugurated, with 
many more heads to the government 
than in those far-cff days of Murat, 
Danton and Robespierre. 

‘If you don’t let me have it, I'll get 
a dancivg spell,” was the threat once 
held over the head of a mother by a 
small girl. Comment is needless. The 
‘dancing spell” evidently had only to 
be mentioned, in order to bring the 
parent to terms. 

They dothese things differently in 
France. Saysa writer of that nation: 

“No one goes into ecstacies over 
French children—they do not feel that 
they are the rulers of the household. 
They soon learn to keep their place, 
and seem to understand that though 
their mamma may give herself up to 
them entirely, they are not equally in 
teresting to the remainder of the 
world. If called to the drawing room, 
they come in washed and combed, bow 
politely, and leave before becoming 
tiresome. They are not allowed to 
come to the table, even in the strictest 
intimacy, until they can behave 
| properly, be silent, and commis no 








awkward blunders. They are forbid- 
den to ask for anything, but this does 
not prevent them from getting what- 
ever they want * * * * Ingeneral, 
they do not try to attract attention, do 
not express opinions, are not so loud 
aid noisy as American children. Their 
sayings, their clever tricks are not 
quoted, and what is feared more than 
all is to make them consider them- 
selves important. * * * * Passive 
Obedience is indispensable without 
questioning the command, and extreme 
politeness toward servants is strictly 
enforced.”—Sel. 


_— + oe 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 


—The average depth of the Atlantic 
ocean is 4015 yards. 


—According to the experiments of 
M. Seguy and M. Quenisset the X rays 
cause dangerous palpitations of the 
heart, The experiments were made 
on médical students and tipoh them- 
selves, and M. Serguy and M. Quenis- 
set describe the palpitations as violent 
and unendurable unless the rays are 
intercepted by a metallic plate. 


—Alaska, our remarkable outlaying 
territory, is almost as large in area as 
the entire United States east of the 
Mississippi. It is rich in mineral 
wealth, and has already yielded many 
times its cost in the precious and other 
metals. Every year its value to the 
United States is increasing, and yet it 
is entirely isolated ‘rom the rest of our 
territory—just as Cuba would be were 
we to accept it. 

_ oS OS 

He: I am rather in favor of the Eng- 
lish than the American mode of spell- 
ing. 

She: Yes. 

He: Yes, indeed! Take “parlour,” 
for instance. Having ‘‘u” in it makes 
all the differeuce in the world. 

ee ee 

On Certain Conditions—‘‘The fine 
will be $3 and costs,” announced the 
police magistrate. 

“Tm willing to make it $10 and 
costs, Squire,” said the scorcher, “‘if 
you'll have it entered in tne printed re- 
cord that I was going twenty miles an 
hour and my machine was a Greased 
Lightning, geared to 84.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





-_-_-—P eo ae 

Oa a tombstone in Indiana is the fol- 

lowing inscription: ‘‘This monument 

was erected to the memory of John 

Jenkins, accidentally shot as a mark 
of affection by his brother.” 














are subject to 
peculiar ills. The 
my right remedy for 
babies’ ills—especially 
we worms and stomach 
disorders—is 


Frey’s Vermifuge 

—has cured children for 50 years. Send 

for illus. book about the ills and the 

remedy. One bottle mailed for 25 cents. e 
E. & 8S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


MIRACLES 


Belong to an older age than ours, But we 
still have things that remind us of the 
misty past. 

Under date of March 19, 1897, Mr. H. 8. 
Lipscomb, of Pacolet, 8.C., writes: “Please 
find check for 3 doz. 


RHEUMACIDE. 


It is working miracles in this country.”* 

Mr. Lipscomb is but oue of many who 
suffered with rheumatism. He wascured, 
and being a merchant, has been seen sell- 
ing and recommending 


RHEUMACIDE 


to all his friends ever since. 

It is purely vegetable, a magnificent 
blood purifier. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1,00 per 
bottle. 




















—MANUFACTURED BY— 


THE BOBEINT DRUG C0., Raleigh, M,C, 




















































































































































































WOU, GU Viteluec BW To CoO ope 
list party. Betsy haint bin in her rite 
mind sinse the Populists went inter 
politicks. I don’t see why the Popu 
lists can’t be sensible like we dyma 
krats an’ not git exeited over politicks. 
They orter be non partizan-like us. 
We are nice people awl the year 
*round an’ don’t git our politicks an’ 
religeon an’ wurk awl mixed up an’ 
conglomerated. Betsy can’t eat a meal 
without stirrin’ free coinage, govern 
ment ownership ov monopolics, the 
initiative an’ the referendum an’ awl 
them other things up with her cabbage, 
onions, rice an’ pertaters. We dyma 
krats kin run after an’ cffis twenty. 
four hours a day withcut rezin’ sich a 
racket that the dead can’t sleep.” 

R.—‘'Evidently ycur digestion is 
bad to day or y ou got out of bec wrong, 
or somethirg. You seem to be out of 
sorts. Goon ard relate your troutles 
without threehing over all the political 
straw in the ccuniry.” 

B.—‘'Weil, it was thrashin’ wheat 
that brought on most ov the difficulty. 
i wuzent lookin’ fer the thrasher ter 
cum ter my houee fer several days yit, 
but a Populist iz runnin’ the machine, 
an’ awl at once he sent me wurd that 
he’d be at my house fer breakfast 
Tuesday mornin’ an’ ter hev plenty ov 
fried chicken, pies an’ things fer hiz 
gang were tcurin’ the country fer the 
purpose ov gittin’ fat in time ter resist 
the wave cv goldbug prosperity. It 
wuz late Monday nite when I got the 
message. I called Betsy en’ tole her an’ 
then the circus began. She ‘lowed she 
didn’t see why they didn’t give more 
warnin’ an’ sed she hadn’t made any 
preparashuns. I hadn’t neither, fer 
I wuz not expectin’ them. Betsy lowed 
she’d rethcr eat corn bread awl her 
bor days than ter be flustrated so over 
alittle wheat crap. But we got ter 
hustlin’ erocund at a 2:40 gait an’ the 
more we tried ter git somethin’ done 
the more we got mixed. Betsy put 

beets on the stove ter cook an’ forgot 
ter put any water in the pot an’ they 
got burntup. I sent wurdter three or 
four neighbors that I wanted them ter 
help me erbout the straw an’ wheat, 
an’ the boy I sent he got exsited an’ 
couldn’t tell one ov them what wuz 
wanted an’ he cum awl the way ter 
my house thirkin’ I wuz sick maybe 
Then me an’ Betsy tried ter catch sum 
chickens. I couldn’t git into the hen 
house an’ they were awl rocstin’ az fer 
frum the door ¢z they could git. I 
finally got mad an’ took a pole an’ be 
gan ter job an’ beat the chickens, an’ 
they got ter cacklin’ an’ takin’ on at 
sich a rate you couldn’t hear yourself 
holler. Betsy sed I didn’t hev sense 
ennuff ter make a pigequeal. That 
hurt my dignity an’I got made. Sich 
language az that erbout aman who 
hez'bin a standin’ candidate fer a dozen 
offises fer twenty years, wuz more 
than a human bein’ orter submit to. I 
then tole Betsy I wuz goin’ ter bed an’ 
she could catch the chickens or they 
would not be caught. She ‘lowed she 
didn’t care if I went ter New York, sed 
she could git erlong without me better 
than with me. So we both struck an’ 
wouldn't budgea step that nitaa We 
went ter bed without speakin’ ter 
each other, an’ got up the next mornin’ 
early an’ with the help ov a dog scon 
caught the chickens an’ after alot ov 
truble gota purty gocd meal fer the 
thrashin’ crowd. After it wuz awl 
over we wernt much hurt. Betsy sed 
we would hev bin awl rite if we hadn't 
got exsited an’ flustrated. I sorter got 
reconsiled an’ asked Betsy ter ’poligize 
fer sayin’ I didn’t hav sense enuff ter 
make a pig equeal. She sed that had 
bin her candid opinion fer sum time 
an’ she didn’t propose ter take it back. 
So if we hev a suit fer divorce in the 
next court you need not be surprised. 
I aint goin’ ter stand sich remarks az 
that frum eny Populist, no matter if it 
ig my wie. Gudebye.” 
-_ 2 ¢-o o 
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that the railroad rates in this State, 


everything considered, are the highest 
on the continent. 


I learn that the answer filed by the 
Seabcard Air Line, when ite was con- 
tending (against an injunction brought 
by arivel line) for the privilege of re- 
ducing their rates, set out this fact. 
But, however, it may be as to the an- 
swer, I am confident as to the fact that 
our rates are the highest. Wherever 
the rates elsewhere approximate ours 
it will be found that they are in those 
S:iates where the railroads have almost 
without dieguise taken possession cf 
the government. 

It is true that some States have more 
people than this, but they have more 
railroads, too. 

ONLY TWELVE STATES 

have as many peop!e per mile of rail 
road as North Carolina. 

The taxes paid by the railroads here 
are admitted by that one of the officials 
of the lines in this State whois perhaps 
best acquainted with the subject to be 
the lowest paid by railroads in any of 
the States. The property tex paid by 
them here is not supplemented by any 
téxX on gross earnings, cr stocks, as is 
usual eleewhere. 

I know that there is always the 
threat that we will drive capital from 
the State. That was threatened if the 
6 per cent. law was passed, but to day 
North Carolina 4’s are at par and Ral- 
eigh 5 per cent. are $9 above par. 
What we need is to keep our own cap- 
ital in the State and with $13,000,000 
Saved every six years, as above shown 
could be done, we can build railroads 
and get us a good school system upon 
oOurown money. Foreign capital will 
not come here because we are humbly 
respectful and submissive to the own- 
ers of it, but because 4 per cent. net 
above taxes and all other charges is 
more than can be had by investing in 
United States 3 per cents 

In conversation recently with a direc- 
tor on one of these lines, though a North 
Carolinian himself, he said: ‘'The 
truth is getting to bean old country. 
Oar laborers must come down to E :ro- 
pean wages and our farmers must live 
cheaper and be content with European 
smell profits. They cannot help them- 
selves.” That is the way in which the 
banker owners of our railroads, and all 
within their influence lcok—with per-. 
fect complacency, too, upon the situa 
tion. But if it is true that our farmers 
must surely and ateadily ba 

TURNED INTO PHASANTRY 

and tenant holders, and our laborers 
into semi serfs, the net reduction should 
be all round—top as wellas bottom— 
and the capitalists who have $20,000,- 
000 invested in our three systems should 
take 2 per cent. net profits—for 2 per 
cent. per year is the bank rate in Lon 
don and Paris, 

But I take it the railroad owners 
would now be perfectly satisfied with 
the 4 per cent. net which the Vander 
bilt roads in New York pay. They 
would not grumble at that. What 
they strenuously object to is getting 4 
per cent. only on their investment. 
They would be satiséied with 4 per cent. 
on the $26,000,000, but’they want you 
to go on and allow them 4 per cent. on 
something which you and they both 
say does not exist, i. e., their preperty 
in these roads above $26,000,000. There 
is the sore point. 

They want dividends on that $26,- 
000,000, which they say is even more 
than they have invested here, and 
which your Commission says is every 
cent they have here and then they 
wish to tax the people fares and freight 
high enough to pay 4 per cent. on, on, 
on up to $94,000,000, i. e. on $70,000,000, 
for which they have not paid a cent. 
nor struck a lick of work, but which is 
evidenced eimply by so many pieces of 
paper on which they have stamped 
their decree that the people of North 
Carolina are mortgaged to pay them 
interest, and it is their decree also that 





renew when your subsori expires, 


unborn generations of North Carolin- 


| tees against the bills. 
j to suppose on that narrow margin that 
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ians must come into the world to pay 
hem interest thereon. One generation 
does not satisfy their greed, but their 
long fingers must reach down into the 
pockets of those who are to come after 
us. We neither gave nor authorized 
that mortgage and we will not be 
bound by it. 
THERE IS A REASON, 

personal to yourselves, permit me to 
say, with the greatest respect, why 
you ought to grant a reduction. In the 
last legislature bills to reduce fares and 
freights were defeated by only one ma- 
jority in each house, and two of your 
Commission went before the commit- 
It is reasonable 


but for your opposition those bills 
would have passed. It was understood 
that you opposed them because you 
thought that it would bea reficction 
on you for the legislature itself to make 
the reduction which you had the power 
to make. It is certain that members 
who voted against these bills have at- 
tempted to justify their course to their 
constituents at home by the’ allegation 
that they expected fully that you would 
yourselves make the reduction. 

If $26,000,000 will replace the prop 
erty that is the value of the plant, and 
an enormous addition for the valuation 
of franchise can only be made on the 
basis that the excessive rates and profits 
make the property worth that much 
more than it conld be built for. I think 
the valuation shou!d be placed at what- 
ever the plant is really and truly worth, 
and that fares and freights should be 
reduced, taking the previous years’ 
figures a3 a basis so that 4 per cert. on 
that valvation, above texes and all ex- 


penses of every kind wiil be the net 
earnings. 


To swell the valuation by an estimate 
of $28,000,000 as one of your number 
has proposed, for the value of the fran- 
chise is simply an admission of grossly 
excessive rates of fares and freights. 
It would merely put into the treasury 
a tax which cannot exceed two thirds 
of 1 per cent. on that sum, while let 
ting the corporations put their fares 
and freights high enough to earn 6, 10 
or 15 per cent. on this $28,000,000 of 
“wind.” Ifthe treasury prefers it as 
a method of taxation, the rates might 
be fixed to yield 6 per cent. net on $26,- 
000,000 (above property tax and ali 
other expense:) and then a tax could 
be laid by the legislature on the gross 
earnings sufficient to reduce the net 
earnings to 4 per cent. 

THIS IS RESORTED TO IN SOME STATES 
This method would give much of the 
desired reduction of freights and 
fares and at the same time would add 
considerably to the tax receipts. In 
Massachusetts the railroads pay $3,680,- 
000 taxes in addition to the property 
tax. This is ab_ut 9 per cent. on their 
gross earnings from passengers. In 
[ilinois the Central Railroad pays the 
State 7 per cent. on grossearnings. In 
meny other States a similar tax is 
levied. In Indiana the railroads pay 
$2 250,000 tax, and even in Pennsyl- 
vania, whose government openly be 
longs to them, they pay $3,500,000. In 
New York the railroads in one way or 
another pay over $8,000,000 taxes an 
nually. Wisconsin, which has our 
population, collects over $1,200,000 
taxes from raiiroads. In Minnesota 
the tax on railroad gross earnings is 
one $1,000,000, and the railroads in the 
little State of New Jersey pay over a 
million dollars taxes. In North Caro 
lina all the railroads combined pay the 
State a little over $100,000 on their $26 - 
000,000 of property, and not one cent 
on their nearly $10,000,000 of annual 
gross earnings or on their $3,285,000 of 
not earnings. The three great railroads 
of the State earu 15 per cent. usury on 
their investment and pay the State 
back less than $100,000 in taxes. 

But shouid your Honorable Commis 
sion think it wise to increase the valua- 
tion for texation by some millions for 
valuation of the franchise, as has been 
suggested, I earnestly ask you, 

IN JUSTICE TO THE PUBLIO, 
not to overlook the fact that in fixing 
rates they should not be high enough 
to give the railroads 4 or 6 per cent. 
net, on the franchise valuation. They 
are only entitled to 4 or 6 per cent. (as 
you may grant) on the value of the 
plant, i. e. on their investment If 
that ie $26,000,000, then the net earn 
ings should be calculated to be earned 


BEWARE OF OCINTMENTS FOR 
CATARRH THAT CON- 
PAIN MERCURY, 





as mercury will surely destroy the 
sense of smell and completely derange 
the whole system when entering it 
through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physi- 
ians, as the damage they will do is ten- 
fold to the good you can possibly de 
rive from them. MHall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F J. Cheney & Oo., 
Toldo, O., contains no mercury, and is 
taken internally, acting dircctly upon 
the blood and mucuous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, be sure you get the genuine, 
is taken internally and is made in To- 
ledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co, Tes- 
timonials free. 

all Sold by Druggiets, 75c, per bot- 
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on that. The franchise valuation is 
simply the ‘‘wind,” the ‘“‘water” added 


this ‘‘wind” having cost them nothing 


would be the very matter against 
which our people have most earnestly 
protested. 

Our people have no hostility to rail 
roads. The charge is an old device of 
their officials whenever justice is de 
mandcd in regard to them. There is 
hostility against the methods of some 
of their managers and againet the free 
pass system, which in many instances 
ia a thin veil for corruption ; and against 
the enormous sums in excess of reason- 
able net earnings which are being ex- 
acted by the present high rates and 
sont out of the State never toreturn, to 
the permanent impoverishment of this 
commonwealth. It is these abuses, not 
the proper uses, of railroads which are 
repugnant to us. 

You are North Carolinians entrusted 
with a great and sacred responsibility. 
YOU HAVE IT IN YOUR POWER 
to render long delayed justice to a long: 
suffering people. You can lighten the 
load which a blind and exactirg avarice 
has bound on their shoulders and 
makes heavier ard heavier with the | 
passing years; for money is still en- 
hancing in value and hence the rates 
for freight and passengers are increas- 
ing in effect, though notin nominal! 
amount, each year, and aimost each 

month. 

I pray you grant the people that 
justice and that relief in the confident 
hope of which your Commission was 
created. In your wisdom you have 
thought proper to defer it till now. Six 
years is & long time for a whole people 
to suffer. The facts and figures I have 
laid before you are taken from your 
own reports. They tell asad tale of 
insatiable avarice con the one hand and 
of patient endurance on the other. 

I thank you for the compliment of 
asking me to present the cause of the 
peopleintbhismatter. Nothing isnearer 
to my heart than their welfare. Noth. 
ing will bea higher honor than to be 
abie to secure at your hands some alle- 
viation of the burdens eo unusparingly 
laid upon them. 1 would that I pos. 
sessed elcquence that I might present 
their cause with the force its justice 
and its importancs demands. 

As plainly and as clearly as I could, 
in my humble way, I have called this 
matter to your attention. Inthename 
of 300,000 votersin North Carolina, I 
ask that you hearken to their cause. 
However arrogant, however domineer- 
Ing, however omuipotent in our gov 
ernment the railroad kings seem to be, 
the real sovereigns, when they arouse 
themselves, are the patient burden- 
bearers, the voters of the State. 

They have been very patient, they 
have been paticnt a long time, but they 
may be paticnt no longer. Twoard a 
quarter millions cf dollars of illegal ex 
actions each year is too heavy a burden 
to carry much longer, and our history 
tells us that when these toil worn and 
sun-burned men of North Carolina 
have been moved by tyrannical exac-. 
tions and justice too long delay ed, they 
know how to assert their sovereignty. 

Into your hands I'now commit their 
prayer for relief. 

Most respectfully, 
VV ALTER CLARK 


LIZABETH COLLEGE © ->«- 


or Woimen., 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Equal to the Best 


College for men with every featureof a 
high grade Coliege for women added. 

A FACULTY OF SPECIALISTS= 
(19 members) From schools of in- 
ternational reputation, as Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, Amherst, Berlin, New Eag- 
land Congervatory, Parise, etc., witn 
succeesful teaching experience—rep 
resenting 8 States and several foreign 
countries. 

THREE COURSES = Leading to de 
grees 

GROUP SYSTEM = 


With electives, Literary, Classical, 
Scientific, Business, Special. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC= 

Noted teachers from Beriin, New 
England, Washington City. Pipe Or- 
gan, Piano, Violin. Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Vocal Vocal teachers of 
acknowledged power, trained under 
six of the great masters. 


ART CONSERVATORY 


Full course. All varieties. Teachers 
and models from Paris. 

FULL BU3INE38 COURSE— 

Expert teacher from Eastman Busi 
ness Oollege. 

LOCATION=20 acres of Highland Park 
100 developed native trees—on the 
border of and overlooking the entire 
city. Ideel location. 

CLIMATE--Unsurpassed for the nine- 
school months. Similar to Asheville, 
modified. 

COLLEGE EUILDINGS—New, latest 
architecture, builtof brick and Indi 
ana Limestone; fire proof; over 100 
rooms, with every modern appliance 
and convenience, 


TERMS MODERATE — Session opens 
1lth October, 1897. Catalogue sent 
free on application. 

Address: Rav. C. B. Kina, 

| President. 
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to allow them a net earning on that! 
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A Burlington Young Lady Tells the Story of 
Rescue. 
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From the Cl'pper, Burlington, Va. 


A reporter called upon Miss Lillian 
Warner at her home, 415 St. Paul 
Street, Burlington, Vt., and begged the 
favor of an interview. 

The young lady is a musician and a 
pianist of considerable renown, and 
has her time fully occupied by engage 
ments to play at concerts and other 
entertainments that are constautily 
taking place in the city, and the strain 
upon the strength and nervous energy 
of the pianist can be easily imagined 

‘TI never could have stood it once, 
but I have something now,” said Miss 
Warner, enthusiasticaliy, ‘‘that braces 
me for my work. Somelittle time ago 
I was utterly unable to attend to my 
duties, owing to a disarrangement of 
the nervous system that effected my 
eyes with all the rest. They becawe 
so weak and troubled me so that I 
finally went away into the country to 
rest. The benefit obtained from the 
change cf scene and freec om from cars 
was, however, merely temporary, aud 
upon my return to work I rapidiy lost 
all that [had gaiczed and more.” 

“But did you consult a doctor?” 

“O, yes, indeed; I put myself under 
the care of severa! doctors, and even 
tiried many remedies recommended for 
cases like mine, but the medicines had 
no lasting effect, and it icoked as 
though nervous prostration was to be 
my portion. 

“IT was about ready to ‘throw physic 
to the dogs’ when [ first heard of Dr. 
Williams’ Fink Pills for Pale Peopie, 
and it was with but smal! faith in any 
bene flt to be derived from them thas I 
at last made up my mind to try them. 





| from the weakness and n 
| 


“Hardly had I taken the 4, bo 
before I experionced a great 0% 


lig 
pe : - * VOUS troy. 
blecs with which I wae : {ij cted, ang 


| my eyes grew stronger every day” 


*‘Are you taking the pills now? 
the next query. ee 
“No. As I told you, the firs bo 
| helped me a great deal, and after | ,2 
| taken six boxes I felt 80 well that [| 
| cff the medicine entirely and haya 7 
| taken any now for some weeks pe 
| able to attend to all my duties ang be 
|as well as can be, while my ey in ace 
|tinue to improve right along. I a 
not even mind the long walks from 7 
home to the business part of the cin’ 
Misa Warner further said that * 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Pag i 
build up the system, giving a laatias 
«ffect and not merely a fiet tiont 
strength for the time being. na 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pate Peo. 
ple contain, in a condensed form, aij 
the elements necessary to give ney 
life and richnees to the blood aud » 
store shattered nerves. They are ~ 
unfailing specific for such diseases - 
tocomotor ataxia, partial paralysig St, 
Vitus dance, ‘ciatica, neuralgia. rhey 
matis®, nervous headache, the att, 
effect of la grippe, palpitation of the 
heart, pale and sallow complexiozs, gj 
forms of weakness, either in male op 
female. Pink Pills are scid by all del 
era, or will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, 50 cents a box, or cix boxag for! 
$2.50 (they are never soid in bulk q 
by the 100), by addressing Dr Whllicms 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 








SAPPING THE HEALTH OF CHILCI- 
HOOD. 


Children frequently suffer in health 
and grow — and the parents are 
greatly puzZled to discover the reason. 
In a large proporticn of cases the 
trouble will be found to be intcstinal 
worms which have fourd lodgment in 
the child’s body, and are feeding upou 
food eaten and upon the delicate tissues, 
sapping the strecgth and health and 
leaving the little one in a restless, 
weakened condition, unabie to meet 
and overcome the diseases that are cer. 
tain to occur in chiléhood. 

The first effective remedy discovered 
for expelling these parasites was Frey’s 
Vermifuge which, after many years 
trial, still remains the be3t cure known. 
When it is administered to ai:ing chil 
dren the worms are criven out, and 
nothing more is needed to restore the 
child to health and strength. Frey’s 
Vermifuge has been sold everywhere 
for many years with unfailing success. 


— NORTH CAROLINA 


College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
ARTS. 
ee 
WILL OPEN SEPfEMBER 9:H, 1897. 
Thorough academic, scientife and technical 
courses. Experienced 8, ecialists in 
every « epartment. 

EXPENSES PER SESSION, INCLUDING 








BOAKD: 
FOR COUNTY STUDENTS ....eseseoeesoees $ 93.00 
FOR ALL OTHBH STUDENTS, 000s coccccssees 123-00 


Apply for Catalogue to 
ALEXANDER @ EOLLADAy, LL D., 
RALEIGH, N.C. PRESIDENT. 


“The Sate Normal snd Industeial College, 


GREENSBORO, N C, 





—_o— 


Offe's the young women of the State thor.ugh 
professional, literary, classical, scientific and 
industrial education Annual expenses $00 to 
$180 Faculty of 25 members More thau 400 


regular students, Practice school of 125 teach- 
ers. More than 1 200 matriculates reprerenting 
every couuty in the State except three. Cor- 
respondence invited from those desiring com- 
petent trained teacher. Tosecure board in dom- 
itories all free tuition applicants must be made be- 
Jore August Ist. For catalogue and information, 


PRESIDENT CHARLES D. McIVER. 


Guilford College. 


FGUNDDED IN 1887. 


address. 





Five large and well arranged brick 
buildings. besides new Gymnasium. 
Science HaH now building, Co educa 
tional, Buildings specia ly planned for 
bosch sexes. Location in nealthful Picea 
mont section. 300 acre dairy farm; 
3 courses leading to degrees. Aiso 
Music, Art and Physical training. Cor - 
respondence solicit« d. 

@ PresipentL L Hosss, 
Guuiford Coilege, N. C. 


RIDGEWAY HIGH SCHOOL. 


0 
OPENS AUGUST 3y, 1897. 

Total expenses for session of twenty 
weeks: 

Tuition, Board, Washing, Lights and 
Fuei, #65 to $75. Music, with use of 
instrument. $15 No extra charge for 
Latin, Greek or French, 

Endorsed by the Uaiversity. ard the 
leading Male and Female Colleges. 

Catalogue furnished upon applica 
tion. JOHN GRAHAM Principal, 

Ripa@eway, N. C. 


WHITSETT INSTITUTE 


Formerly known as Fairview Insti 
tucé and Commercial College. Literary, 
Normal and Business Courses. Oven 
200 students in all departments last 














year. Dormitories, Boarding Halls, 
souply Steres, Postoffice, ete., all on 
the school grounds. Location famous 


for health and beauty. Free scholar 
ships for deserving students. Board 
$7 and $750 per month. Twenty- 
seventh Term opens Wednesday, Au 
gust 4th. Catalogue and full particu- 
free. Address: 
W. TB. WHITSETT, Pa D., Supt, 
Waitsett, N. C 


——————— 


School Tax Electian, 


In Comoliance with Ckapter 4?! the Publi 
Laws of 1897 an election is ordered to be Leld j 
every township of this county, on : 


§ ’ i i 
ener . . ian 
Tuestay after the dod Monday in Auzos, {it 

on the question of lev} ing a special ax, for 
Public Schools in every School District 
said districts are the several tow 
County) of ten cents on every hundred 
valuation of real ard persona) prc perty 
thirty cents on every poli. The " 
the Special School Tax shall vi 
printed ballot with the words * F‘ 
thereon; those oppored to the S; 
fax shail vote a written or printe: 
the words "AGAINST SCHOOLS.” 







By order of the Board of County Comnis 
sioners. JOSEPH J KOGERS, 
Clerk Board County Commissicners, 
June 8 1897, 





EXECUTORS’ NOTICE. 





Having this day qualified as Executorson the 
estateof J F. Hopkins. deceased, late of W: 
Ccunty, notice is hereby given to : 
having ciaims against the suid deceas 
sent the same to us on or before the 
of May, 1888, or this notice will be plea 
of theirrecovery. All persons indei te 
deceased are notified that prom); 
requirea. This 26th day of May 

Wakefield, N.C. M.D 
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FOR SALE 


—— ee 


Swift Creek Dairy and Stock Fam 


° 
Of fomeat 

One Hundre? head of gilt edge bred 
Jersey Cows, Heifers ard young B 
b ood of the noted Stoke Poegis. 
Commassie and other strains. | 
to 250 00; Bulls $15 00 to $39.00. Ma 
from niy best cows. Remember the 
the herd. so tuy and breed up. Poland 
swine always on hand. Wriie for what l 


BAITLE “ORO, 2 BRAS Weld 
He’s Behind! 


Who? Why, you are, if you sig 
a Teacher or Propriotor of # schve 
and have not an advertisement! 


The Progressive 


The Very Best medium through 
to reach the rural clase 
just now fully awakened 
to the benefits of 
an education. 


— OUR-— 


Special Ofie 
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To School Advertisers wi aston 
ish you. Lowest rates we have ever 
offered. Sent free cn application. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMED 


Catawba College. 
NEWTON, N. C. f 
Next Session Begins August 31d, 1897 
Full Academic, Business and Oolle 
giate Courses, with Music and Ar 
Ten accomplished Instructors. [2 
Buildiags, Apparatus, Libraries, ete. 
Thorough work and moderate & 
penses. Pure water and mountain alt 

Worthv persons helped. 

free, For particulars address, 

Rev J.C. Cuapp, D. D, Pres. 


Chicago Board of Trade 


wE HANDIF 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOCKS 


e anc 
om margins. There never was a more favorable tit" |, 
there is no market known that is better ene: at once 
for conservative, profitable trading. Write 


for daily and weekly 
Market Letter and Booklet, 
y go Board of Tad 


teHing how to mak ney on Chica 


DUDENHAYER & COMPANY, 


660 Consolidated ange Building, 
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pristian Life Column. 
a 

TED BY REV. D. H. TUTTLE, 

Beaufort, N.C. 

What Should We Do? 

at should we do for missions?” 

Well, well! 

estion is proper, 


should do for the missions. 
by way of appeal, 
“You kindly 


EDITE 


‘Wh 
be qu 
Vell 

t we 
wars let me say, 
pall our dear readers: 


nould feel — 
The sweetest of love for missions. 


For love begets goodness; and good 

ness, you kaow, ‘ 
f duty and mercy will go, 
he world with its mis 


and so let me 


Da errands 0 
And circle t 
gions 
and go, When our heads and our hearts 

¥ are all right, 

we shail do with our hands, and do 
with might, @ bes a 

And cheerfully do for our missions. 

‘But what shall we do?” Well, first, 
every day 

Be sure hy our 
should pray “ 

For the bieasings of God on our mis- 
sions ; — 

and then every Christian, no matter 
how smail, 

io matter how weak, may expect there 
will fall ; 

The dewa of His grace on our mis- 
sions. 


And then we should give as God gives 
the dew, ; 
The rain, and the sunshine, to bless 
me and + ou, ade 
And give all we can for the missions, 
Mo pray without giving—well, well, let 
us Bce— 
May never reach heaven, nor bless you 
nor me, canal 
Nor be of much use to the missions. 
—Selected. 


fullness of heart we 


When I am a Man. 
BY MISS LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 
‘When I am a man, I’ll not worry and 


scold, . 
Or growl at the weather if too hot or 
cold ; ; . 
rll not use tobacco, nor drink wine or 


bser, 

And of everything bad Ill be sure to 
keep clear. 

Niltry for the good of others to plan, 

And be a brave soldier, when lama 
man. 


“When I am a man, I'll let little boys 

Have fun, if they do make plenty of 
noise. 

Hil fecd the beggars who stop at my 


door, = 
nd give of my wealth to the ailing 
and poor; 
Til strive to be honest, and do what I 


can 
To make the world better, when I’m a 
man. 


T= 
$8 vw 


aid grandma: hy wait till you’re 
grown? Right away 
Commence your reform. Begin with 
to day; 
You may never be old, nor rich, nor 
yet great, 
And many a blessing you'll lose while 
you walt 
Strive to be and to do the best you can. 
And iife w ba sweeter when you are 
& TE 9 






wahe 


—Temperance Banner. 


The Gospel Field, 


N FORRIGN LANDS, 
the City of Rome, there is a 
church for overy day of the year. 

—To: Z 0s gave over $4 000 last year 
to sustain their native churches. 
A_There now about 1.000 natives 
of Indi lained to preach the Gos 
pel to their countrymen. 

on the Jordan now 


T, 


ai 


ara 


=A mer 





¥ makes journey from Jericho to 
2 Tiberi e, from the Dead Sea, 
- alon; jordan, to the Sea of Gali 
chodgm'ee~in five hours, 

nti Ki: ‘ama, of Africa, since his 
aay fe curn .o his own country, has been lec- 
‘© ' i turing with a magic lantern to his black 
chic Y>)2c's on his tour in Britain last au 
33 tum 


_—Some idea of a missionary’s isola 
tion may be gained from the fact that 
Dr, Atwood, in Shansi. China, did not 
806 a European face in fifteen years, ex 
fepting his fellow missionaries. 

—tn the schools founded in South 
Africa by Rev. Andrew Murray, for 
the Boers, and for the descendants of 
the Huguenots, there are 800 pupiis. 
~ hundred have gone out as mission 

8 

‘ ~When _ Victor Emanuel entered 

— & colporteur followed with a few 
*s in a dogcart. ‘Now, there is 





1867 “tag 80 widely spread in Italy as 
; ‘bie, and of all books none find so 
ee Many buyers,” 
Gocd , aly Contains about 250 Protes 
= * ‘ missionaries or other Christian 
n aif ea *—one, that is, to every 150,000 
ogu@™ , Population; and there are about 
“Y coonceted with the various evan 
es. Me Sclical ch urches, 
d oe M. Ez Church property in 
@ 0 2 America, is valued at $500,000. 
5 “ snes, and we have strong, high- 
* ete t00la, We are strongest in 
SME Bishop Vinccust 24 Uruguay, eo eaye 
“a gee ‘he Samoan Islands there are 
their chuvcp ereachers supported by 
100 tow Aurches. For the erection of a 
church at Apia the natives re- 
ently Cont 


ributed $8,500. The Samoan 


Pports 20 missionaries in 
ea, 


Church on 
&W Guin 


ee 








“A GIRDLE ROUND THE WORLD.” 


Brief Items Picked Up Here and There 
From the Tropics to the Pole, 
—The first sample of the new crop of 
cotton has already arrived in New 
York. 
—‘‘Are men marrying less?” In re- 
ply to the question, a Louisville paper 
says: ‘Some of them are. The late 
Shah of Persia had 1,620 wives, but his 
successor has only sixty. 
—Frank Burton returned here Friday 
from a trip around the world made in 
a wager of $5.000 by two local sporting 
men under the terms of which Burton 
was to start without a cent and make 
the journey without borrowing, beg- 
ging or stealing. Burton returned with 
$3,000 earned during his travels, and 
with documents attesting that he had 
fulfilled the terms of the wager, signed 
by city cfficials and cthersin various 
parta of the world, saysa recent tele 
gram from New York. 
—Dun’s review reports 2,931 faiiures 
for the last three months, while Brad- 
street reports 7,024 since January 1. 
1897. There were 76 failures among 
banks and brokers since April1. Five 
cotton mills failed at New Bodford. 
Orders have decreased. In some iron 
and cotton works wages have been re 
duced, owing to low prices, one cotton 
miil in Virginia closing because reduc 
tion was act acc:pted. Dun says ‘‘rail- 
road building only 622 miles in the 
half year, was smalier than in any 
previous year since 1875 except in the 
first half of 1894 —Ex, 
—The efficacy of prayer is to be tried 
by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in the matter of raising the 
$250,000 necessary to clear the Wo 
men’s Temple from debt. The union 
has set aside Monday next as the 
special day of prayer. Should the 
debt not be paid before January next 
the building at Monroe and La Salle 
Streets will pass into the hands of Mar 
shall Field. The amount owed is about 
$300,000. Marshall Field has promised 
to give $50,000 if payment is made be- 
fore the first of the year, says a dis- 
patch from Chicago July 13. 

—Prof. Lucien Blake, ‘‘an exchange 
remarks,” aspires to be the Benjamin 
Franklin of Kansas. He has made an 
analysis of cyclones, and, on the 
hypothesis that a cyclone isa matter 
of hot revoiving atmosphere, he con 
cludes that the way to stop one is by 
counter agitation. This the professor 
says, can be done by breaking up the 
cyclone before the cyclone has a chance 
to break up the section at which it 
aims. To carry cut the professor’s 
remedy each town or community must 
have @ cannon, well loaded, and when 
the cycione appears the gun is to be 
fired point biank. If the aim is straight 
the professor warrants the cyclone will 
go to pieces.” 

—A dispatch from Giffin, Ga, July 
12, says: The two thouzand weary and 
footzore men who for tvo daysand a 
half have been chasing Oscar Wiliams, 
the negro assailant of the six year old 
daughter of Senator Campbell, are still 
scattered through the woods to the 
west of this place, beating the bushes 
for the fugitive, but apparently no 
nearer catching him than they were 
when they began. The bloodhounds 
which have been guiding them fre- 
qientiy have thrown them cff the 
trail, and to-day the dogs were ordered 
back into their kenneis. The mob 
caughi a colored man by the name of 
William Verner, who was known to 
have accompanied Williams in his 
flight, and came near lynching him, 
but wiser coussel prevailed, and he 
was put in jail. 

—A negro boy, 19 years of ags, was 
hung at Decatur, Ga,on Friday for 
murder. He attributed his fate to the 
unlucky number 13 He was the 
youngest of a family of thirteen, was 
born on or about the 13:h of the month 
and shot another negro while hunting 
one day just after having shot his 
thirteenth rabbit for that day, and all 
th.s happened on the 13 h of the month. 
The condemned murderer really felt 
that he was hoodooed and claimed to 
believe that for that reason he was in 
no way to blame for his crime. With 
this consolation to bear him up ke 
found no difficulty while standing be 
neath the nooge in seeing the green 
slopes of the river Jordan waving in 
sweet scented breez:s before and he 
died believing that his soul would be 


wafted away to realms of bliss.—Ex. 
oe 


RALEIGH ITEMS. 








Supt. Mebane is making a very 
strong fight for locsl taxation, for 
which he deserves the thanks of all 
who realiza the true condition of our 
schools. 

In reply to a query of State Superin- 
tendent Mebane, Attorney General 
Walser announces that the local taxa 
tion .law is constitutional, ‘‘was regu- 
larly passed and is valid.” 

The News and O oserver didn’t make 
much progress toward saving the State 


Rive the ‘Savior of the State” a piece 
of their mind about it. If it had been 
the love “letters of Col. Hayward, we 
guess they would have remained in 
silence, 

Dr. D. Reid Parker writes the Agri- 
cultural Department that great inter- 
est is being shown in the farmers’ in- 
stitutes, which he, assisted by Profs. 
Massey and Hege, is holding. 

The rotten floor in the Treasury De- 
partment has been replaced by tiling, 
the offisers have moved back, and will, 
as the unprogressive advertiser puts it, 
“proceed to do business at the old 
stand.” 


At asham battle of the Governor's 
Guards at Pullen Park on the night of 
13th, a member of the Guard, George 
N. Banks by name, was shot and ia- 
stantly killed, The cartridges had 
been four times examined, and it can- 
not be ascertained who is responsible 
for the loaded one. For two years no 
loaded cartridges have been given out, 
and the whole affair remains a mystery. 
The cffi:ers of the Guard have given 
out an official statement to the effact 
that no membor of the Guard is sus 
pected, as all were on the boat of terms 
with the unfortunate young soldier. 
Tae body was interred in the city 
cemetery Taursday, with all due mili 
tary honors, the members of the guard 
in uniform and Gov. Russsil and staff 
being in attendance. 


ee 
OFFICIAL NOTICE, 


HIuusporo, N. C., July 15, °97. 

DEAR’ BRETHRENr—Secretaries of 
County Alliances are requested to for. 
ward their quarterly reports and ducs 
as early as possible. Section 7 of Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Constitution. I request 
also that the names of delegates and 
alternates to State meetings be sent 
with their addresses at once. Section 
8, Article 10 of the Constitution, can- 
not be complied with, therefore, as in 
past two years counties will have to 
arrange the matter for the delegates. 
I hope the delegates will come in 
promptly atthe beginning of the ses 
sion at 10 o'clock a. m., August 11th, 
1897, and be prepared to remain until 
the business of tie session is properly 
completed. 
Reduced fare on different lines of 
railroad in this State, for our State 
meeting, has bsen asked for aad will 
be published in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER as 800n asreceived. Arrange 
ments for board at Headqiiarters simi 
lar to that given last year has been 
made, the cost per day not to exceed 
50 cents. To those who prefer a more 
quiet boarding place, board can be ob- 
tained in Hiilsboro, 14 miles distant, 
not to exceed $1 per day. Blankets 
and pillows should be brought by those 
who wish to board at Haadquarters. 

Again I call your atiention to the 
blank notes sent out to Sub Socretaries. 
It is very necessary that those who in 
tend to fili out the notes should do s0 
atthe very eariiost moment and for- 
ward to me. It will be necessary to 
have this backing at the State meeting 
if you have nat determined to use the 
sacred ‘fund locked up” to start your 
factory.” 

‘‘A hint to the wise is suffi sient.” 
Fraternally, 
W.S BARNgs, 
Sec’y Treas. N. ©. F. 8. A. 
er 
QUESTICNS ANSWE 
Mars HI, N. C. 

EDITOR PROGRESSIVE FAauMiER:—Will 
you piease answer tho following q sea 
tions ia your next issue? Viz. Firat, 
how long should the cultivation of 
swect potatoes be continued? Second, 
Shouid the vine be allowed to grow to 
indefinite length? Third, if cut back, 
how much? Fourth, Should the vine 
be allowed to take root on the side of 
the hill or ridges? My vinea are rua 
ning about haif way down the hiils 
and very vigorous. 

Respectfully, 

D. W. CARTER. 

ANSWER, 

[3weet potatoes may be cultivated 
uniil the vines become so long that 
plowing cannot be done without injur 
ing the vines There is a diff rence of 
opinion upon this subjxct, but each one 
can decide the maticr for himeelf. 
After the vines are twoor three feet 
long they can be laid on top of the hill 
or ridge and the ground batween the 
rows may becultivated. Letthe vines 
grow as long as they please. After the 
crop ia ‘laid by” the vines will produce 
little rootlets which find their way into 
the sides of the hillorridge. There is 
no objection to that at all | 

—_—_-_—— o-oo — 


ALLIANCE WORE IN HERTFORD. 


RED. 


Bro. J. P. Sossamay, one of the Na- 
tional lecturers who is as full of good 
things (after a picnic dinner) as an cgg 
is full of meat, will spend eight days in 
Hertford county during thes last days 
of this month. We regret that no one 
sent us the appointments for publica- 
tion so as to give them as much pub- 
licity as possibile. But at any rate Bro. 


the next one, 


will get many subscribers. 





by publishing the private letter books 
ofthe departed Tribune, Ssveral papers 





Sossaman is going to that county to 
speechify eight days, and he can come 
as near going around and “rounding 
up” a crowd at each appointment as 
He will represent THE 
PROGRESSIVE FaRMER, and we hope he 
Let the 
farmers of Hertford hand him their re- 
newals and new subscriptions and go 


Take crs of tho Alliance Business A 


Patronize the Agency and you are pa 





Double-yoke Steel Harness. The best two- 
horse gear in existence Does away with doubie- 
tree aud single-trees No traces to step out of 
or toskin your horses. Price (including steel 
yc ke, tugs, bames, back band and draft chains) 
fob Abrun, N. Y, 310. [If am using this har- 


ness and would not be without it. T. Ivey.1 


a 


Cc 





= The Buckeye is the handsomest grass-cutter 
put into the fisid. It is mde for the best trade 
on ths planet; it is made of the best material; 
itis the best mower. It will please you. Price 
fo b Richmond, Va., $35. 





The Boss Washing Machine does good work. 
It wa-hes clothes clan; works smoothly and 
easy; does not tear the clothes. Price No. 1, 
f o b, Cincinnati, $5 60. 








LEAKAGE [MPOSSIBLE. 


Bottom and sides one continu- 
“is ous Piece of Lumber. 
' Material, White Ash Wood. 


















This cutteris the best lever machine 
on the market for cutting all kinds 


of feed. It is strong and durable and 
always ready. Price, f. o, b. Greens 
boro, N. ©. ee at - $250 








Warsat 


patire Mie 


Feed Cutter with crank. These ma- 
chines are light, but strong and ser. 
vicable. Adapted to cutting all kinds 
of forage, greenordry. Price, f. o. b. 
Richmond. Va, 1 knifo, 7 in., $9.00; 
2 knives, 7 in., $11 00; Lknife 8yin., 
$12.10; 2 knives, 8} in, $1375. We 


eae 





,% work to build up the Alliance. 


handle power machines also. 








long distance when to go and when to 


Prica f. o. b., Greensdvoro, N. C., 2} cts 
per lb. if you want something of a 
clearer higher tone, suitable for church, 
schools etc., buy cur Steel Alloy Bells. 
Prices f. o. b. factory. 


No. 20 wt. of bell & mgs 160 lbs $8 00 
“a SS eee 6S We ibs. (1000 
oe 24 oe ee os ‘ of 225 Ibs 12 50 
<< 26% © & f OS S26 tee wo ce 
e9B fe Se eS OU IS SouU 





shown in cut 


neatly trimmed. 





gency and it will take care of you. 


tronizing your own institution. 


Crystal Farm Bells, gocd and servic 


ble. They will inform you from a 


ome, whights, 40, 50, 75 and 100 ibs. 


Buggy Harness 
(good value) for 
ei 20. All styles, 
grades and prices 
of buggy, car 
riage and wegen 
narness. 





=e 





CT. IVEY, §.B. A, Hillsboro, N. 
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% Points on Business. 


The agency is more than the ‘Right Arm.” It is the soul and body of the Alliance. 

A f olish man buys elsewhere. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue of any article wanted which is not sufficiently explained below. 
Do not ask us to ship C. O D. or Bill of Lading attached. Send the monev. 
=" ADDRESS ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


We are under bond and i 








Oar American Watch. Nickel or 
Giit Case. A good time keeper. Guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction. Price 
$l. Postage extra. 





























Your sons 


Farmers need music. 
and your daughters have to be edu- 


cated. It is foolish to give $300 to $400 
for a piano, when you can get superior 
instruments for $150 to $200. Our 
pianos are made by well known and 
reliable manufacturers. (The agent 
who tells you that they are ‘“‘snide” 
goods or ‘‘stensiled” simply misrep- 
resents) Delivered at any railroad 


station in North Carolina freight pre- 
paid, 












i es 
farmer should have one 








or bis own. 


Will grind from three buchels fine to five 
Food for sto k will go twice as far if ground. Price 





SOLDER IRON 





‘Inside Castings Well Galvanized ee ate ae 
No. 2, will churn up to 4 gallons........... $5 00 _ Buy our Corn ang Cue Mill. Every 
hag Se a a : fe teteneseeee és Grinding can be done at odd times. 

No. 00, “ “12 TU 6 50 | bushels ccarse per bour 
f. o. b, York, Pa., $16 00 
pa P.ice, $6.75 
¢ ote} (CE, . 
— O her Styles 
ee Nid > z : 
‘\ Vicwtann Cay $3 50 to $12 00 
WN Eee eM, ALLIANCE 
tS) BABIES 
ISAS IN MUST 
R DE 






Repairing Outfit No. 1 consisiing o 





All these tools are full siza 
own shoa ard harness repairing at home. 
articles, $1 35 


_- SOLRERS — 4) =< 





f forty first class tools and materials 
They enable any person to do his 
Prices $180. Outfis No. 2, with 33 














OUR LEADER. | 
Is strong, light and serviceable. 
Price, f. o. b, Cincinnati, $26.00; with top, $30 02. 


Tt gives satisfac on. 





All our wagons have steel axle, or th 
hubs. Are made of the best material 


ee 


ted 


3 | 


Well pain 


imble skeins, patent wheels, or common 
and fully euaranteed. Price, one horse 
complete, f. o. b. Cary, N. ©., $22.50; two-horse, $32 50. 
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WEEKLY DIGEST 


Of Experiment Station Bulletins. 
No 79. 

EXPERIMENTS IN CELERY CULTURE. 

Bulletin 132, of Ithaca (N. Y.) Sta- 
tion, and 44 of Rhode Island Station, 

are finely illustrated pamplets on cel- 
ery. 

The New York experiments related 
chiefly to remedies for the early and 
late blight, to winter storage, and to 
proper fertilizors for this crop. 

For blight, salt, lime, hyposulphite of 
soda. and potassium sulfide were used 
without any benefit. The ammoniacal 
copper carbonate solution gave the 
best results, for both early and late 
blight. New Jersey Station also re 
ports great success with this remedy. 
Connecticut station got best results 
with dry sulphur at the rate of one 
pound to each 600 plants. The Rhode 
Island station finds a mulch over the 
roots a much better remedy than any 
spray or powder. Partial shading with 
screens seems to be a perfect remedy, 
but very expensive. 

The preventive measures recom- 
mended are to set only healthy plants 
in healthy soil, and mulch. In storing 
celery, see that no plants affected by 
late blight are put in store, else they 
will infect allin the same house, cel- 
lar, or pit. If diseased plants must be 
stored, first dip them in the copper car- 
bonate solution, first stipping off the 
leaves. 

Oa the storage question, the bulletin 
gives photographs of the storage house 
and of sections showing its construc 
tion. The essential features are low 
brick walls built under ground, adouble- 
walled roof whose eaves are but a few 
inches above the surface, and ventilat 
ing flues leading up through the roof. 

In the fertilizing tests, bone-black 
gave better results than South Carolina 
rock, asa source of phosphoric acid. 
Muriate of potash gave better results 
than sulphate of potash, but wood ashes 
surpassed either, probably on account 
of the lime in them. Nitrate of soda 
was the only form of nitrogen used, 
and gave good results. 

The Rhode Island bulletin cites in 
favor of celery culture the facts that it 
is a choice and popular vegetable fcr 
which there isa good demvnd and no 
substitute, has few diseases and no in- 
sect enemies to speak of and requires 
no cooking or other manipulation to 
prepare it for the table. 

Irrigation was of great advantage in 
Rhode Isiand, open ditches giving 
much hetter results than porous tile. 
Filling the ditches with seaweed pre 
vented washing of soil and retained the 
moisture longer after each irrigation. 
Seaweed also made a good mulch to 
prevent blight and black heart. 

Fifty-nine varieties of celery are cat 
alogued by American seedsmen, but 
those mostly grown are Paris Golden, 
White Piume, Giant Paschal, Sey 
mour’s Superb, Boston Market, Golden 
Heart and Rose. Paris Golden never 
has a strong, bitter flavor, even when 
not well blanched, and for this reason 
is the most popular of all. Giant Pas 
chal is also of high quality. 

By the ‘‘new celery culture,” the 
self-blanching kinds are planted 8 to 12 
.inches apart each way, so their tops 
exclude the light and blanch them up 
nicely without any sort of handling. 
This method requires excessively rich 
land and a great abundance of water, 
which should be supplied through nar 
row, shallow trenches between the 
rows, one trench in every second row. 

ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE TOAD 

Bulletin 46, of Hatch (Massa ) Station, 
says the toad lives 10 tu 40 years, does 
not begin to produce young till the 4th 
year, but then lays over 1,000 eggs a 
year. It has lived two years without 
food, but cannot live long under water. 
It never takes dead or motionless food. 
It takes its food by means of its tongue 
alone, and it operates this so rapidly 
that the eye cannot follow its motions, 
It captures and devours bees, wasps, 
yellow jackets, ants, beetles, worms, 
spiders, snails, bugs, grasshoppers, 
crickets, weevils, caterpillars, moths, 
etc., etc. 

The station examined, with a micro- 
scope, the contents of the stomachs of 
7 toads in April, 30 in May. 66 in June, 
29 in July, 10 in August, and 7 in Sap- 
tember—149 in all. Oa an average it 
was found that 80 per cent. of the toad’s 
food consists of harmful insects, and 11 
per cent. was of such beneficial insects 
as bees, spiders, lady bugs, etc. 

The stomach that doesn’t finch at 
yellow jackets, blister beetles, and 
click beetles, or pinch bugs, would 
seem to be prepared for anything in 
tne insect line, and it doubtless is. 

The quantity of food that a toad’s 
stomach can accommodate, is remark- 
able. In one were found 77 myriapods, 
in another 55 army worms, in another 
65 gypsy moth caterpillars, in another 
8 ants, 6 cut worms, 5 myriapods, 6 sow 
bugs, 1 weevil and 1 wire worm beetle. 

In 24 hours the toad consumes 
enough food to fill its stomach four 
times. Feeding at the rate above men- 

. tioned, a single toad will in 3 months 

devour over 10,000 insects. If every 10 
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of these would have done 1 cent dam- 
age, the toad has saved $10. 
Evidently, the toad is a valuable 
friend to the farmer, gardener, and 
fruit grower, and can be made espe- 
cially useful in the greenhouse, garden 
and berry patch. 
THE LOGAN BERRY, 

This is the subject of Bulletin 45, of 
Rhode Island station, which contains a 
fine photograph of Judge Logan, the 
originator, and various views of the 
vines and berries of this remarkable 
fruit. 
The Logan berry, sometimes cailed 
the red blackberry, is a cross between 
a red raspberry and a native California 
blackberry. In cane and shape of fruit 
it resembles the blackberry; in flavor 
and color it resembles the red rasp- 
berry. 
It was originated by Judge J. H. 
Logan, aretired Judge of the Califor- 
nia Superior Court, in 1881, first fruited 
in 1883, but was not disseminated till 
1894. Judge Logan has nevor sold any 
plants nor received any compensation 
for it whatever, having given a nur- 
sery man the privilegejof introducing it. 
It is a large, long, cone shaped berry, 
very prolific, of good quality and sells 
wellin market. The canes grow to a 
length of 10 feet. They are not quite 
hardy in Rhéde Island, but come 
through the winter all right if bent 
down aad slightly covered with soil. 
This berry is propagated by hard- 
wood cuttings and by rooting the tips 
of the canes, like blackcap raspberries. 
The demand for plants has been so 
great that some unprincipled pergons 
have sent out plants grown from seed 
While these generally produce fruit 
haviag the same flavor and color as 
the Logan berry, not one ina thousand 
of them is of any account, on account 
of lack of vigor, siz3, or productive. 
ness. 
The Rhode Island Station regards 
the Logan berry as the most promising 
smail fruit of recent introduction. 

GOOSEBERRY CULTURE, 
Bulletin 104, of Geneva (N. Y ) Sta- 
tion, treats of the best varieties of the 
gooseberry and how to grow them. 
This fruit grows well in a variety of 
soils and in climates whose season is 
too short for grapes. It has no enemies 
that cannot be easily avoided or com- 
bated, is prolific, of good quality, and 
may be marketed and used either green, 
ripe, or preserved. It should find a 
place on every farm, excapt possibly in 
the lower South. 
The Geneva Station has fruiting 200 
varietics of the European species, 2 
purely Americar, and 17 hybrids be- 
tween European and American kinds, 
originated ia this country. It also has 
growing, but not yet fruited, 259 seed-1 
lings, 8 additional Americans, and 3 
unciassified varieties, 
The European varieties have stccky 
plants, with thick, straight, upright 
limbs, and larger fruit of handsomer 
color than the American kinds, but 
they are very much subj-ct to mildew. 
Tne American varieties have long, 
slender, gracefully curving branches, 
leaves less thick and less shiney, and 
fruit smaller than the European kinds, 
Toe American kinds have a thinner 
skin and more delicate flavor than the 
Europeans, and are more productive 
and hardier than the European kinds. 
The Europeans are preferred for mar- 
keting green, because their fruit at- 
tains a marketable sizo earlier than 
that of the natives. 
Daring 4 years, at this station, the 
European varieties have averaged 4} 
pounds of fruit per plant and the 
Americans 7 pounds. Large growers 
report yields from the American varie 
ties of from half a ton to four tons per 
acre. 
The best Amorican varieties are 
Downing, Houghton, Pale Red, and 
Crystal. Tho last named is remark- 
ably productive, having aversged over 
13 pounds of fruit per plant for four 
years, but hasan unattractive color 
and poor flavor. Champion and Red 
Jacket are vary promising new varie 
ties. 
O! European varieties, the best are 
Industry, Crown Bob, Lancashire Lad, 
and Wellington Glory, the last named 
being the most productive, of good 
color and flavor, and as little troubied 
by mildow as any of its class. Domin- 
ion and Triumph are promising new 
sorts of this species. 
Give gooseberries fairly fertile, we'l 
drained soil of almost ary kind, shal- 
low and clean culture, and they will 
ueually pay well. 

Gooseberries are propagated by suck- 
ers, layers, and cuttings. Set plants 
5x5, or 6x4 feet. Trim in bush form, 
rather than tree form, as the planta- 
tion can then bs renewed from year to 
year. Ifa plant ia tree form be broken 
it ie destroyed for good. 

Tho insect enemies are the currant 
worm, currant borer, leaf bug, San 
Jose Scale and gooseberry fruis fly. 
The currant worm is the most common 
and destructive, but is easily killed by 
spraying with any poison til! fruit ap- 
pears, then use white hellebore. For 
the borer, cut out and burn the infested 
canes in autumn, The leaf bug and 





fruit fly are not numerous, but if they 
appear, spray with kerosene emulsion. 
For San Jose Scale, throw a small tent 
over the bush and fill it with hydro- 
cyanib acid gas. 
For leaf spot and mildew, spray with 
Bordeaux mixture till fruit attains 
some size, and then with potassium 
sulphide, 1 pound to 39 gallons water. 
MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS, 
Bulletin 41, of Mississippi Station, 
treats of the Colorado potato beettle in 
that State. The home of this insect is 
in the eastern base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, its native food being a species of 
the wild potato common in that region, 
known as the sand-bur. I¢ first be- 
came destructive in Nebraska in 1895, 
and gradually travelled eastward, 
reaching the Atiantic States in 1874. It 
did not appear south of the northern 
boundary of Tennessee till after 1865. 
It is not known in Europs. There is 
another beetle closely resembling this, 
but it never attacks potatoes, occur- 
ring generally on horsenettles. The 
remedies are arsenical poisons either 
in the form of spray or dry powder. 
The insects are easily: driven into 
masses by whipping with brush or a 
bunch of long, stiff weeds, and may 
then bestroyed by covering them with 
hay and firing the hay. This Missis- 
sippi bulletin gives pictures of a good 
cart sprayer and e good powder duster. 
Bulletin 43, of New Hampshire Sta- 
tion, warns farmers against purchas- 
ing inferior wood ashes, which seem to 
ve on the market in large quantities 
this season. Some of these contain as 
much as 450 pounds of water to the ton, 
and are so low in potash content as to 
lead to the conctusion that they have 
had much of their fertilizing virtues 
leached out. These ashes sell at $10 per 
ton. which is lower than good ashes, 
but still above their value. The station 
also found Paris green on the market 
so badly adulterated as to be worth but 
half as much as pure Paris green, and 
the packages were aiso one ounce short 
weight in each pound, or about six 
pounds short in every 100. These pack- 
ages bore no trade-mark nor manufac. 
turer’s brand. 
Bulletin 45, of New Hampshire Sta- 
tion, treats of fruit and potato diseases. 
The station sprayed for apple scab with 
Bordeaux mixture, just after the blos- 
soms fell, adding 1 pound Paris green 
to 200 gallons, to destroy the codling 
moth. Trees thus srayed produced 82 
per cent. of fruit free of scab or worms; 
trees not sprayed produced but 19 per 
cent. of fruit free of scab and worms. 
Trees given a second sprayiog gave but 
little better resuits than those sprayed 
orcs. The same remedy was equally 
effective against the sooty fungus dis- 
ease Of apples and pears. For black- 
knot on the plum, success was had by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture when 
the buds were swelling and again in 
May and June. For blight on early 
potatoes, spray when vines are two- 
thirds grown and again two weeks 
later. Oa late potatoes, spray tie 
middle of July, the first of August and 
middle of August. Paris green may 
be added to the Bordeaux mixture in 
all cases, to kill chewing insects. If 
raia washes off the mixture soon after 
it has been applied, spray again at 
once. 
Bulletin 67, of Kentucky, treats of 
the San Jose Scale in that State. This 
pest has existed across the O :io river, 
in Indiana and Ohio for rome tims and 
has been discovered in one place in 
Kentucky. This bulletin gives descrip 
tions, pictures, habits, etc., of this in. 
sect, and urges Lurserymen and orch 
ardists to meke frequent and scrutin 
izing examinations for it, and to root 
out and burn every tree and plant 
found infected. We have digested so 
many bulletins on this scale in these 
columns, that we omit further points 
of this bulletin. 
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Week Ending Rates---On Sale via South- 
ern Railway. 

The Southern Railway have placed 
on sale every Saturday and Sunday 
Week Ending Tickets to following Sea 
Shore and Mountain Resorts: 

Raleigh to Asheville and return, $5 40 

Raleigh te Biack Mountain and re 
turn, $5.10. 

Raleigh to Round Knob and re 
turn, $4 90. 

Raleigh to Marion and Return, $4.60. 

Raleigh to Connelly Springs aud re 
turao, $4 60. 

Raleigh to Hickory and return, $4 00. 

Raleigh to Old Point Comfort and re- 
turn, $2 50. 

R eigh to Virginia Beach and return, 
$2 50. 

Rileigh to Ocean View and return, 
$2 50 

Raleigh to Wilmington and return, 
$2 50 

R sleigh to Morehead City and reture 
$2 50. 


sale, 





LIVE STOCK. 
LIVE STOCK ITEMS, 





According to statistics, during the 
past nine months, we have imported 
nearly 80,000,000 pounds les3 wool than 
for the same time last year. America 
should be able to produce ail her own 
wool. 

Brood sows should have plenty of 
exercise. Without exercise the sow 
will be lacking in vigor. If a pregnant 
sow is confined all the time during her 
pregnancy, there will be trouble at 
farrowing time. The person who thus 
confines the sow may consider himself 
fortunate if he escapes losing both sow 
and pigs. 

When prices for stock are down 

farmers hasten to unload for fear of 
lower markets, which their haste is 
sure to bring about; when prices are 
on the rise their scramble to stock up 
is equally great, and they aid in carry- 
ing prices still higher. There are no 
greater bulls and bears in the stock 
exchanges. 
The old proverb thatthe foot of the 
sheep is golden is scarcely true if the 
sheep have only the grass that grows 
in pastureas feed. Butif fed grain or 
oi! meal to fatten them while they are 
at pasture their excrement will be very 
rich, and will increase fertility rapidiy. 
Saeep do best on the natural grasses. 
They wili soon ruin clover if allowed 
to eat it down, for they gnaw closer to 
the soil than any other domestic ani- 
mal can do.— Ex. 
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MAKING HORSES EAT SLOWLY. 


Many horses, especially if fed grain, 
eat it much too fast to get the most 
good from it. If they took longer time 
to masticate it there would be less grain 
voided in their excrement. A good 
way tocompel slow eatingis to mix 
with the grain a few clean pebbles, thai 
will oblige the horse to gather his food 
slowly. A suli better way is to grind 
the graia and mix the meal with three 
times its buik of cut hay, or twice its 


bulk of straw. 
——- ——=9 0 


STOCK IN RAINY WEATHER, 


Stock at pasture in summer ofien 
suffer more from cold in wet weather 
such as we have lately been having 
than they do from the cold of winter. 
The constant evaporation of moisture 
which is hastened by the warmth gen- 
erated by the body chiils the skin, and 
gives the animal what is known as 
cold, but is really internal fever. Milch 
cows and those heavy with young 
suffer most, as they cannotso weil rua 
around and thus keep ther biood cir 
culating. Every farmer has noiiced 
that after rain has fallen eli day the 
milk yield shrinks if the cow has been 
exposed tothe wet. For this reason 4 
shed in the pasture field may be a good 
investment. Botter still isit to get uhe 
cows up to the barnyard under shelter 
and cut some grass forthem, giving « 
bran mash to increase the nutrition. 
Wet grass in fieid or cut dues not have 
tie ; r portion cf nutriment to its buik 
that the same grass has in dry weather 
witionly its own natura! juices in it.— 
American Cultivator. 


POULTRY YARD 
BEAUTY VERSUS UTILITY. 











Ose of the greatest mistakes that 
can bo made by the poultry breeder is 
to sacrifice utility to beauty. The 
breeding of pure bred poultry and the 
breeding of ‘‘fancy” pouliry are two 
separate things. We say this without 
aby intent to find fault with fanciers, 
oecause they have been the ones who 
have awakened the great interest in the 
poultry industry that now holds the at 
tention of farmers. We believe ia pure 
bred poultry, because with it the breed 
er can furmulate his plans with some 
certainty. If he is breeding for eggs 
he can select one of the non-sitting 
breds and know that his fowls will be 
small in size, prolific in the production 
of eggs and that they will not trouble 
him by wenting to sit haif the summer. 

If market poultry is what he wants 
he can select one of the larger breeds 
and be certain that great sizo will be 
attained by his fowls if they are prop- 
erly cared for. 

With mongrels this is not the cace 
His fisck will be of all sizes and of 
every color known to ail the breeds 
Some will be good layers and others 
will not lay enough egxs in a year to 
pay their keeping six months, 

There is a great Gifferenca between 
pure bred poultry and farcy poultry. 

Che fancier breeds pure-bred poultry, 
but not more than one ia five will prove ! 
to be fancy. This one will show up 
well at an exhibition and score high | 








The above tickets are good to return 
on the following Monday after date of 
For full particulars call on wx | 
write Thad OU. Sturgis, Ticket Age»t, 
sas J 


Couthern Railway Union Station, 
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Wit Green, W.A.TurK, J.M.CuxpP, 
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sUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to sto; 
them fora Ls | and then have them return again. t 
* mean a radical cure. I have made the disease of 
} FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life 
} long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst 
; eases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
H pot now reosiving gure. , fend at once fora sreasiee 

nd a Free Bottle of my in rem Giv 
: press and Postoftice address. > 5 


Prof. W.l.PEEKE,F.D. 4 CedarSt. New York 
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enough to be worth from five to ten 
times what it would bring at market 
prices, and others will be, as a fancier 
once said to us, ‘‘good enough to eat.” 
It will also be good enough to return as 
extra profit in the way of meat or egg, 
and here is the dividing line. The 
man who breeds pure-bred poultry wiil 
look to what his flock will weigt and 
what it will lay, while the fancier will 
take the ones that score highest. F're- 
quently a high-scoring fowl is not a 
good layer, nor the meatiest one in the 
flock. What we need in this country 
is a few years Gevoted to utility, and 
then we can begin to select for beauty 
acd have utility ailso.—Farmer’s 
Voice. 
_—_——s +o oe 

KEEPING HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 


No man has a better chance to keep 
high-class poultry than the farmer. 
He has unlimited ranze for them, and 
this is conductive to health and the 
best results in rearing the young. He 
produces at first cost every necessary 
food production that goes to keep a 
fiock during the year, and no one who 
desires to purchase eggs for hatching 
would ever buy of a breeder who keeps 
his fowls penned up, if he knew where 
he couid get egga from farm kept fowls. 
There is just as good a market for 
high class poultry as there is for poul 

try for market, and the demand isal- 
ways good for goodstock. The farmer 
who keeps this kind of pultry has two 
chances to make money. His flock 
will be profitable as an investment at 
market prices, and he will make many 
sales without <ffort at much above 
market prices. 

It is no trouble at all, as the writer 
knows from experience, to get from 50 
cents to one dollar a d¢zm for eggs 
from high ciass hens durirg the hatch- 
ing season, and even at the smalier 
price there ig an immense prcfié in the 
business. 

With the better care that is always 
given to gocd stock comes 4 greater re 

turn in eggsand meat for the fezd used, 
and here is an additional prc ffs on the 
transaction. 

There is uo excuse in these days that 
justifies any farmer in allowing his 
fiock of his hens to remain mongre's. 
The man who does this is standing in 
his own light and does not live up to 
his opportunities. It does not need 
fancy houses, elaborate systems cf 
yards nor exiraordinary skill in breed- 
ing to make asuccess with fine poultry. 
Piain, hard, common.s nse, such as is 
needed to raise good crops end conduct 
any farm successful is better than any 
number of nice thecries which ars of 
no practical value.—Er,. 


POMONA HILL NURSERIES. 
POMONA, N. ©. 

Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., en th: 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirt: 
years. Up with the times with all the new as we! 
asthe old fruits that are suited tomy trade, 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The nee 
Japan fruits and all other good fruit and fice 
ers I have, as shown in my new illustrater 
catalogue, free to all. Agents wanted, 

(1898) J. VAN LINDLEY. Prov’ 











A Fence Not Made By Hand. 


The average farmer can not afford tures fiver 
hand made fence, nor hand painted nictures, ven 


if he does the work himself,a “boteh" and a “daub”™ 
will likely be the result, while the time ye 
if,properly applied in his regular business, would 
rrovide means for beautiful photogra uphs. engrav- 
ngs, etc,, and lots of the “old, reliable " Page rence 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


MOSELEY’S 
CCCIDENT GREAMERY; 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. : 


3 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
= Ro RLE Y -& PRITCHARD MFG. CO., CLINTON, OWA 
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Missouri 


AND 
and where to make 


{il pasing investments. 


The largest and handsomest HOMESEEKERS pa- 

per in the United 
Address: R. J. PROFITT, Publisher. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 
Th 
Schedule in Effect February 7, (27 
SOUTHBOUND. ae 
No. 403. No, 4, 
Lv. New York, Penn. R. R. *1100am *9. pm 
Lv. Philadelphia, 12 pm 1205 ay 
Ly. Baltimore * 315ym 2 dam 
Lv. Washington. ae 440pm 430 am 
Lv Rictimond, A.C.L. 856 pm 9 Gan 
Lv. Norfolk, s. A; L., *8 35 pr nm *f 05 am 
Ly. Portsmouth, 845pm_ 9 Ham 
Lv. Weldon, * *1i 28 pm 1 *]I 55 am 
Ar. r. Henderson, “12 56am 41:39 py 
Ar. Durham id +7 32am +410 
Lv. Durham, _ jl 2.) eine ‘ag 
Ar. Raleigh, - *216am * ipo 
4r. Santord, s 8 35 am 5(8 pm 
Ar Southern Pines, * 42am 555pm 
Ar. Hamlet, = 610am 63pm 
Ar. Wedesboro, ig 554am 8ilpm 
Ar. Monroe = 643am 9 12pm 
Ar. Charlotte, _ — = *830am *10 25pm 
Ar. r. Chester, : * 4810 am *0 47 pm 
Ly. Columbia,C N.& L.R.R. . . 60pm 
Ar. Clinton ee L. 9 
Ar. Greenwood, = 
Ar. Abbevi:le, = 
Ar. Elberten, bo 1 
Ar. Athens, “ 5 
Ar. Winder, bid ¢ ) 
Ar Atlanta, (Central time) 2 50 pm 52Xam 
NORTHBOUND. 7 
(Central time) No. 402, No. 
Lv. Atlanta, S.A.L. *1200n'n = *7 50pm 
Ly. Winder, ” 240pm = 1042pm 
Lv. Athens, ¥ 3ispm 11% pm 
Ly. Elberton, 04 4 5 pm 12:33 am 
Lv. Abbeville - 515 pm 1am 
Lv. Greenwood, = 541 pm 209 am 
Lv. Ciinton, bod *6 34pm *5.05 am 
Ar. Columbia, | C.N.& L.R.R.. . 40 am 
Ly. € Chester, _ eae SA *813pm 48am 
Ar. Charlotte, $s *1025 pm *s Ham 
Lv. Monroe  aiatiomeas: #9 40 1 t 
Ly. Hamlet, el *1) 23 p _ ion 
Ar. Wilmi: gton hs $550 am *1230pm 
Ly. Southern Pines,“ #12 Jiam 
Lv. Raleigh, sf *2 l6dam 3 am 
Ar. Herderson, a 32am *1 (0pm 
Ar. Durham, * 4732em +4 (9pm 
Ly. Durham, ad +5 20 pr am 
Ar. Weidon, o *455 ar 0pm 
Ar. Richmond, A.C L, 8l5am M) DUD 
Ar. Washington Penn R. R., 123! pm pa 
Ar. Baitimore, ” 143 pu 43 aD 
Ar Philadelphia, 3 50) pm 4) am 
Ar. New POrKs< as *§ 23 pm } am 
Ar. Portsmouth, 5S. A. LL. 780an po 
Ar. Norfolk, *7 am ) pa 
*Dai! y: sity. tDaily Ex. Sunday. | #Daily ‘Ex Mon Ye 





Nos. 402 and 403.-- Speci 


Vestibule Train cf Pullman “| leepers and 
Coaches tetween Washington anc Atl lan ta 
also Pullman Sleepers between P: yuth 
and Chester, S. C, 

“The S. 


Nos. 31 and 48. "press ay 


Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between 
mouth and Atianta,s Company Sleeper 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 

Both trains make immediate connections a 
Atlanta for Montgomery Mobile New Or 
laans, Texas California, Mexico, Chattano0g’ 
Nashville, Memphis, Mac son, Florida. 





A. L, Ex 
1 ‘Train, 
Pc rts. 


s be 





For Tickets Sleepers, e ete. -apply to 


H. 8S. LEARD,S. A. L. Pass Agt., 
Raleig Se 


E, ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GL‘ 
Rs 08 Presi dent and Gen’! ie Trattic Mgt 
V c3EE, T. J. ANDEX~ON, 


Gen’ i a Gen’! Pass. 4 


General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


LEGH-TNING WEE <M 
2 RUMPS, AIR LIP tS 





GASOLINE. ENGINE 
THE wAMERTCA NexWE LE: ase 
AURORAALU. CHICAGO ~ DALLAS. 





BRASS BAN D. 


Instruments, Drums, Un 
ments for Bands and Drum 
est pric esever quoted. : iu 
lilustrations, maile 

usic & Intruct’ ns for 

LY 


NE 
80 Adams St. 9 Cis a » Ld 









A New Southern = 


Every number of the Southern Real Bea 
Gazette, published monthly ot 128 Main stree 
Norfolk, Va., contains mucb informs'!0 
value to the prospective Southern inves 
publishes letters from Nertherners wo 4 
settled in the Southern country. Every be 
interested in Southern investments ¢ ors 
or. whois cont emplating visit Sout 
subscribe, the low price, 25 cents a year 
it in easy reach cf al! 


CAROLINA DRUG 56 


MoRak OLD STAND 
esata diet IN. C- 








A full tine of Toni¢s and Blood Pa'iS: 


the spring, 


CAROLINA DavG COMPAii 


COR WILMINGTON AND MAFKET STS) _ 
XK ADTIS- 
WANTED.—Five hundred new gud 


scribers to enter our list during wi 
week, 











THE PROGRESSIVE Fasues. 
Raleigh, N. 0 














or | 
fici 


